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A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 


CHAPTER XVII.—{ Continued.) 


PonperinG such thoughts as these, Cap- 
tain Tyndale walked by Mrs. Sandford’s side to 
the house—the sun having at last forced them 
to abandon their position—and it was like an 
echo of, or a commentary upon, his train of 





A NOVEL. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 





the eye should fall first on Miss Desmond. 
If two or two hundred other women were in 
the room, she attracted the gaze as naturally 
and involuntarily as a ray of sunlight or a 
brilliant flower. 

Yet it must not be supposed that there 
was any thing brilliant or flower-like in her 











accustomed to overloaded women—to see 
how this simplicity of attire enhanced her 
really extraordinary beauty. Indeed, Mrs. 
Sandford confided to her maid, in the deep 
injury of her soul, that it was on this account 
Miss Desmond dressed so plainly—that she 
wore few flounces, and still fewer ornaments. 


“ This sound was the soft unclosing of a door immediately beneath his baicony."—Page 806. 


reflection when the first person whom he saw 
on entering the drawing-room was Norah Des- 
mond. Leslie was there, also, and Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, but it was in the nature of things that 





*Extenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrtarox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, st 
Washington. 


costume, which was singularly simple as a 
general rule, avoiding all bizarre effects, even 
such as are sanctioned in this heyday of 
bizarre modes. She was evidently determined 
that nobody should say there was any thing 
“ Bohemian” in her taste. And it was sur- 
prising—it was like a revelation to eyes only 


“ She wants to show that she can do it!” 
the acute lady said. “Poverty may have 
something to say in the matter, but affecta- 
tion has still more!” 

Whatever were Norah’s reasons, there 
certainly was no question of her success in 
an esthetic point of view. Just now Mrs, 
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Sandford looked like an overdressed doll, in 
all her purple and white glories, by the side of 
the other’s plain morning-dress, unrelieved by 
any thing more than a bit of black velvet 
tied round her throat. No pendant, no ear- 
rings, no sash, no “any thing,” Mrs. Sand- 
ford would have said, except exquisite fresh- 
ness and artistic simplicity. Max looked up- 
on her, and his eye was so well satisfied with 
seeing that, by a masculine result of mascu- 
line logic, he began to ask himself if it were 
possible that this beautiful, stately creature 
was, indeed, the consummate actress and 
scheming adventuress which circumstances 
seemed to indicate. He certainly would have 
been something more or less than man if he 
could have resisted the sunlight of the smile 
with which she presently turned to him, 

“We have been talking of you, Captain 
Tyndale—Leslie and I,” she said. “ Have 
your ears been burning at all this morning ? ” 

“They have been too much engaged in 
listening,” he answered, walking over to where 
shesat. ‘I have been in the shrubbery with 
Mrs. Sandford, und—have your ears given you 
warning that you were a topic of conversation, 
Miss Desmond ?” 

“No,” she answered, quietly; but she 
looked up at him as he stood, tall and straight, 
before her, with a sudden flash of intelligence 
in her eye, which showed him that she under- 
stood at once what he meant. It was not 
likely that she had forgotten Mrs. Sandford’s 
presence in the library the evening before, 
and she possessed none of Mr, Tyndale’s fa- 
cility for believing just that which was the 
least trouble and the most agreeable to be- 
lieve. 

“We have been talking of you—Mrs. 
Sandford and I,” repeated Max, impressed al- 
most against his will by the clear frankness 
of her glance, the utter want of any shade of 
detected guilt on her face. “ And, if you do 
not object, I should like to ask some expla- 
nation of a story which she has been good 
enough to tell me.” 

She looked at him steadily for a minute 
before she answered; then another quick, 
bright smile came over her face. 

“ You go to your point very directly,” she 
said. “I like that. It answers better, with 
some people, than the diplomacy of a Talley- 
rand. Yes, Captain Tyndale, I will give you 
a full explanation of whatever story you may 
have heard, because you have’ thought well 
enough of me to come and ask for it like a 
man of honor.” 

Captain Tyndale winced a little at this. 
Half an hour before he certainly had not 
“ thought well” of her; but there was some- 
thing magnetic about this woman. Let him 
doubt or distrust her as he might out of her 
presence, he could not do so in it; he could 
not hear the clear ring of her voice, or meet 
the frank glance of her eye, and say, “ This is 
falsehood !” 

“ Will you tell me now ?”’ he asked, eager- 
. ly. “Shall we go out on the veranda? I do 
not think we are likely to be disturbed.” 

But, even as he spoke, Mr. Middleton and 
Carl entered the room, and the latter at once 
came over to Norah. A few minutes later 
they went to luncheon, and all hope of an im- 
mediate explanation was at an end. 


At luncheon Captain Tyndale found that 
there was a social engagement on hand for 
the afternoon. 

“We have to go over to the Covingtons 
to play croquet,” Leslie told him. “It is 
very tiresome, but they made such a point of 
it I scarcely like to disappoint them. What 
a barbarous idea it is to have afternoon 
amusements in summer, is it not? I think 
the afternoon should always be sacred to one’s 
siesta,” 

“A croquet-party will at least have the 
merit of novelty to me,” said Carl. “I have 
heard of the game very often, but I have never 
seen it.” 

“ Never seen it!” 

A note of admiration poorly expresses 
the tone in which those three words were 
echoed round the table. 

“Never seen it! We could not have im- 
agined such depth of ignorance, even in Ger- 
many,” said Mrs. Sandford. 

Max laughed, and raised a glass of wine 
to his lips. 

“ Happy man!” he said. 
your continued ignorance.” 

“T am not sure that I desire it to con- 
tinue,” said Carl. “A man might as well 
know a little of every thing. Something like 
billiards, isn’t it?” 

This remark was addressed to the company 
in general, 

“ Like billiards!” repeated Leslie. “‘ As 
moonlight is to sunlight, or as water unto 
wine,’ or as the weakest tea you can imagine 
to good champagne.” 

“A more tiresome thing never was in- 
vented,” said Mrs. Sandford, with unction. 

“Why do you all play it, then?” asked 
Norah, also addressing the company. “ When 
one has to submit to being bored in a case 
of necessity or duty, I can stand it as well as 
any other woman or man, but, when it is bor- 
ing, pure and simple, and you call it amuse- 
ment, I cannot see the sense of it.” 

“Nor I,” said Carl. “I never could.” 

“ Unfortunately, we cannot help our- 
selves,” said Mrs. Middleton. “There are 
certain social amusements which are social 
duties. If one shirks them, one must give 
up society altogether.” 7 

“ But do you really find no pleasure in 
your social gatherings ? ” asked the young Bo- 
hemian, curiously. “ How strange that you 
should continue to call them ‘amusements,’ 
then! I should be honest, and say ‘ bores’ at 
once.” 

“ How very evident it is that Miss Des- 
mond has never been in society!” said Mrs. 
Sandford, with her rippling laugh. “ What 
would she think if she had gone through the 
exhaustion of two or three seasons, I wonder?” 

“T should probably think that I was much 
the worse for wear in every particular,” an- 
swered Miss Desmond, quietly. 

This was such a keen home-thrust—since 
everybody who had known Mrs. Sandford in 
her first youth was so thoroughly conscious 
that she was the worse for wear—that Leslie 
turned the course of conversation at once by 
addressing Max. 

“Can you not come with us this after. 
noon?” she asked. “ You know that the 
Covingtons would be very glad to see you.” 


“We drink to 








“T hope you have not forgotten that you 
have an engagement to drive with me this 
afternoon,” said Carl, speaking quickly to 
Norah. ‘The croquet-party need not inter- 
fere with it, for I can drive you over to the 
Covington place.” 

**No, thanks,” said Max to Leslie. “ You 
are very kind, and so would the Covingtons 
be, but I really cannot agree with Mr. Mid- 
dleton in thinking that croquet is either 
worth knowing, or—if one has the misfortune 
to know it after a fashion—worth playing. 
I shall go back to Strafford and see how Ar- 
thur is coming on.” ( 

He had not gone back to Strafford, how- 
ever, when the carriages—consisting of Les- 
lie’s phaeton and Carl’s new dog-cart—drove 
to the door, and the three ladies, im their 
pretty croquet costumes, came down-stairs. 

“ How neatly I settled that fellow!” said 
Carl, looking at Captain Tyndale as they 
drove off. ‘Did you notice how he paused 
and glanced at you when Leslie asked him if 
he would not come with us? He would have 
said ‘yes’ ina minute if I had not showed 
him that I had a prior claim upon your time 
and attention.” 

“How exceeding foolish you are!” said 
Norah, with delightful candor. “It is really 
astonishing to see how completely you disre- 
gard such trifles as fact and reason. If Cap- 
tain Tyndale looked at me when Leslie spoke 
to him, it was doubtless in much the same 
way that you look at your horse when I speak’ 
to you.” 

“Tt is impossible but that you must see 


that the man is ready to make a complete - 


fool of himself about you!” said Carl, with 
jealous and not particularly lucid energy. 

“It is perfectly possible that I see noth- 
ing of the kind,” she answered. “ Neither 
would you, if your eyes had not a glamour of 
absurdity over them. If you must know the 
truth,” she added, impatiently, “ you might 
have seen it for yourself—by-the-way, Cap- 
tain Tyndale is in love with Leslie.” 

“In love with Leslie!’ repeated he, in a 
tone of incredulity, turning to look into her 
face. ‘“ You—you are not in earnest?” 

“T am entirely in earnest,”’ she answered. 
“ He is certainly in love with Leslie; and I 
think” (this very deliberately) “that he 
would suit her infinitely better than his ue- 
complished cousin will ever do.” 

“Do you?” said Carl. “But that is for 
Leslie to judge, is it not? Unless, indeed—” 

Here he broke off abruptly. A sudden 
strain of new suspicion darted into his mind. 
There is something really inexhaustible in the 
versatility of jealousy—something that can 
freshly amaze every day and every hour even 
those who have had most cause to know and 
best opportunity to study that remarkable 
passion. It may be said that this was just 
now the master-passion of Carl Middleton’s 
life. Feeding his love for Norah day by day 
on the magic of her presence, he had fed his 
tormentor also on the words and smiles which 
she gave so freely to others, until he was 
ready to believe any thing, to see any thing, 
to fancy any thing, that might tend to add to 
his discomfort, however improbable it might 
intrinsically be. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Sandford was doing & 
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little mischief-making on a small scale with 
Leslie. She was too mindful of her promise 
to Max, to attempt any thing of the kind on 
agreat scale; but the desire to meddle and 
to talk, to advise wisely or to hint what she 
was not allowed to confide, was too much for 
her—as it has been too much for many an- 
other woman since the days of Eve. If she 
did not venture to disregard entirely the em- 
bargo which had been laid upon her tongue, 
it was not because she attached any particu- 
lar binding significance to a promise, but 
rather because she was not prepared to brave 
the anger which she knew Max would feel, or 
to sacrifice the advantage she had gained by 
discreet confidence and appeal. She began, 
therefore, on the outskirts of the subject, be- 
gan discursively to talk of Miss Desmond, 
expressing herself with all the moderation 
and good sense which usually characterized 
her conversation : 

“So charming, so beautiful, with such a 
peculiar gift of fascination!” she said. “I 
never knew before what a real enchantress 
a woman can be—an enchantress such as 
one reads of, you know. Miss Desmond 
seems to possess such a peculiar attraction 
for men! I have never seen any thing like it.” 

“Tam afraid Carl is more in love with 
her than is good for him,” said Leslie, flick- 
ing Romulus and Remus lightly with the 
whip. “But I am not aware that she has 
displayed her conquering talent with regard 
to any one else as yet.” 

“ That is because you have not observed,” 
said Mrs. Sandford, with a shake of the head. 
“If you had— But I think there is nothing 
more beautiful than that perfect and implicit 
trust which you seem to feel in every one you 
love.” 

“T certainly could not love any one whom 
I was forced to suspect,” answered Leslie, 
flushing. “If you are speaking of Norah—” 

“My dear, Iam not speaking of anybody 
—that is, of anybody in particular,” inter- 
rupted the other, quickly, “‘ Of course, it is 
no affair of mine. I am, unfortunately, too 
observant—I see and know too much. I of- 
ten feel as if I would give any thing to have 
your delightful repose and confidence.” 

“You are right in saying that I trust im- 
plicitly those whom I love,” said Miss Gra- 
hame, with some Aautewr—for it is slightly 
trying to be politely accused of obtuse stu- 
pidity—“ but, with regard to other people, I 
am not conscious of wearing a bandage over 
my eyes. I make no very great claim to 
worldly acumen, but I think I can see as 
clearly as most of my fellows.” 

“T never implied or meant to imply for a 
moment that you wore a bandage over your 
eyes,” said Mrs. Sandford, with the sweetest 
conciliation, “I only meant that you are 
blind—quite blind—where your affections are 
coucerned. You acknowledge that yourself.” 

“Not that Iam blind, but that I do not 
Suspect readily. There is a distinction be- 
tween the two things.” 

“Ts there? I suppose I am very stupid, 
but I really cannot see it, It seems to me 
that one is blind if one does not suspect when 
one is deceived, for instance.” 

“When one is deceited!” Something in 
the tone which uttered those words—a scarce- 








ly-veiled significance and meaning — struck 
with a cold chill to Leslie’s heart. She felt 
suddenly that Mrs. Sandford was not talking 
at random, that she had a particular object 
in view, and that her words pointed like ar- 
rows directly toward that object. If Miss 
Grahame had followed her impulse, she would 
have turned authoritatively and said, ‘“‘ What 
do you mean? For Heaven’s sake, speak 
plainly!” But she was a woman of sufficient 
worldly experience to know that such an im- 
pulse was not a wise one. To bid some peo- 
ple speak plainly is simply to offer them a 
premium for further innuendo and mystery. 

“Of course if one is deceived, one may 
desire and should endeavor to know it,” she 
said, after a minute. “ Self-respect—which 
is often, however, merely another name for 
selfishness—teaches that much, at least.’’ 

“But if one does not suspect—if one 
does not open one’s eyes and look, how can 
one know?” asked Mrs. Sandford, more 
meaningly than ever. Just then she felt so 
much sincere compassion for Miss Grahame, 
that it required her strongest thoughts of 
Captain Tyndale to refrain from telling the 
whole truth, as she conceived it. 

Leslie looked at her with a half-pathetic 
keenness in her soft gray eyes. 

“T would not turn away from any proof 
of deception which came to me,” she said, 
gravely, “but I would never lower myself 
sufficiently to go in search of it.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure you never would!” 
cried the other, who began to think she had 
gone far enough. She had put Leslie on her 
guard, and she had not broken faith with 
Max. While congratulating herself on the 
diplomacy which had secured both these ends, 
she felt that this was the golden moment in 
which to retreat. Enough (for her purpose) 
had been said, and not too much: another 
word might involve her in the necessity of 
an explanation, and spoil all. “I am sure 
you never would!” she repeated. “TI al- 
ways thought you had the keenest sense of 
honor I have ever known in any one. How 
strange it is to consider how unlike the near- 
est relations may be!” (This hint was so 
tempting, that she could not resist throwing 
itin.) “ By-the-by, do tell me if there is no 
talk of any of these Covington girls being 
married? Do they mean to grow into a whole 
houseful of old maids ?” 

The conversation was easily turned in this 
way—for Leslie was too proud to make any 
effort to continue a subject which the other 
evidently wished to drop—but Mrs. Sandford 
was safe in thinking that she had sowed a 
seed which was destined to ripen into fruit, 
and worked mischief not likely to pass harm- 
lessly away. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ A woman is a foreign land, 
Of which, though there he settle young, 
A man will ne’er quite understand 
The customs, politics, and tongue. 
The foolish hie them post-haste throagh, 
See fashions odd, and prospects fair, 
Learn of the language, ‘ how d’ye do?’ 
And go and brag that they've been there.” 


On the evening of the same day, dinner 
was over at Rosland, the lights were turned 





low in the drawing-room, and the party— 
somewhat tired and languid after their cro- 
quet—were assembled on the veranda, when 
Arthur Tyndale came across the lawn in the 
shadowy moonlight and joined them. 

They were a little surprised to see him, 
and he had to run a gantlet of inquiries about 
his “ indisposition,” all of which he answered 
with remarkable brevity, and then dropped 
into a seat under the shadow of the vines by 
Leslie’s side. 

“T am sorry to hear you have been un- 
well,” she said, in her tender voice—a voice 
which sounded like a C minor chord in mu- 
sic—“ has it really been serious? Do you 
think the fishing yesterday had any thing to 
do with it?” 

“Tt has not been in the least serious,” he 
answered, in a tone of subdued irritation. 
“A little headache— nothing of any impor- 
tance. I cannot imagine what induced Max 
to say that I was ill.” 

“He did not say that you were ill—only 
unwell.” 

“ But I was not even unwell—lazy would 
have been much nearer the truth. This weath- 
er pulls one down horribly,” he added, impa- 
tiently. “I have almost made up my mind 
not to leave the house again while the sun is 
above the horizon.” 

“Have you?” said Leslie. She did not 
say any thing more, for, like a flash, it oc- 
curred to her that, if Arthur discontinued the 
morning visits which he had paid ever since 
her arrival at Rosland, it would effectually 
put an end to all their private interviews. 
She was too fastidious in taste and breeding 
to withdraw from the circle of the evening in 
any marked manner, and there are few of us 
who have not learned that the intercourse of 
two people, in which half a dozen others 
more or less participate, is rarely satisfacto- 


| ry. She did not suggest this fact to him, for 


it also occurred to her that he might be as 
well aware of it as herself. A new sense of 
distrust had come over Leslie since Mrs, 
Sandford had uttered her enigmatical warn- 
ing. It was very vague, as yet—for she did 
not know whom or what she had been advised 
to suspect—but it existed, and this was more 
than could have been said twelve or even six 
hours earlier. Tyndale’s words— which in 
truth were little more than the random ut- 
terances of a man impatient with circum- 
stances and with himself—jarred on her as 
they would not have done had they been of 
much stronger import a little while before. 
She was not a woman to display any thing 
like petulant exaction, however, and. so she 
made answer very quietly : 

“ T think it would be a very prudent res- 
olution, Aunt Mildred would certainly ap- 
plaud it, for she blames the sun for every ill 
that flesh is heir to in our climate, and fan- 
cies that, if we only stay under shelter from 
sunrise to sunset, we can sleep out in the dew 
all night if we have a mind to.” 

“There might be a more unpleasant ne- 
cessity on such a night as this,” he said, 
throwing back his head and looking up, so 
that the soft moonlight fell on his fair, deli- 
cate face and silken blond hair. Then he 
turned abruptly to Norah. ‘ Miss Desmond, 
do you remember—I mean, does not this 
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moonlight make you think of moonlight 
nights in Germany? Something just now re- 
minds me of one night which I cannot forget 
—of a moon in her first quarter hanging over 
Coblentz, of the Rhine murmuring below, and 
of Ehrenbreitstein, with its towers showing 
dark and massive against the purple sky 
above!” 

“ Your imagination must be very lively, 
Mr. Tyndale,” answered Carl's voice out of 
the shadowy halt - light — for Norah said not 
a word—“ I confess I cannot possibly see any 
thing to suggest the Rhine or Ehrenbreit- 
stein in the present scene. The moon is a 
very slender link of association—if it is the 
only one.” 

His slight pause before the last words 
made them very significant, and other ears 
besides those of Tyndale and Norah caught 
the meaning which filled them. To Mrs. 
Sandford they brought a sudden illumination 
that absolutely startled her, and made her 
ery “‘ Eureka!” to herself. With Leslie they 
deepened the vague sense of suspicion which 
began to stir within her. Something was 
going on! Her newly-sharpened faculties of 
observation told her that much at least. Oth- 
ers knew or suspected something about Ar- 
thur or about Norah, which must of necessity 
concern her, She had a strange, puzzled feel- 
ing, as of a child newly waked—what did it 
mean? As yet the faintest conception of the 
truth had not come to her. 

“ Why did not Captain Tyndale come over 
with you?” said Mrs. Sandford to Arthur, by 
way of breaking the awkward pause which 
followed Carl’s remark. She was good-na- 
tured in the main, and, although she meant 
to know all that was to be known about this 
mystery which piqued and puzzled her, she 
had no objection to smoothing matters so- 
cially, meanwhile. “ He might have felt a 
little interest in learning whether or not we 
survived the croquet.” 

“He might have eome if he had been 
aware that I intended to do so,” Arthur an- 
swered, carelessly. “ But I strolled off with- 
out letting him know.” 

“ And pray why did you stroll off without 
letting him know ?” asked she, petulantly. 

“ Because I thought him quite as well ac- 
quainted with the path as I am,” returned he, 
coolly. 

Then there was another pause. Every- 
body felt instinctively that something had 
“ happened ” between these two men, who, in 
an undemonstrative masculine fashion, had 
represented “Damon and Pythias” in mod- 
ern costume a short time before. Nobody 
fancied for a moment that any thing overt or 
violent, or even tangible, had taken place, 
but that something had come between them— 
some coolness, some barrier, some change in 
the old, affectionate intimacy—was evident, 
for it is astonishing how much the mere sig- 
nificance of accent can convey to ears which 
are on the alert. After Arthur’s last speech, 
Norah, Leslie, Mrs. Sandford, and Carl, were 
all as well aware as himself of his altered 
feeling toward Max. Mrs. Middleton was the 
only person on whom the subtile inflection of 
his tone fell unperceived. As for Mr. Mid- 
dieton, he was taking a comfortable doze in a 
shaded corner of the drawing-room, having 





outlived his fancy for moonlight, and inclin- 
ing te the opinion that the night-air had ma- 
laria in it. 

“How stupid we are!” said Mrs. Sand- 
ford after a while, with a candid yawn. “Can’t 
somebody do something for the general amuse- 
ment ’—Miss Desmond, won’t you go and sing 
for us ?” 

“ Pray do, Miss Desmond,” said Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, courteously. It was the best thing 
this lady knew of Norah, that she could sing. 

Miss Desmond yielded without demur— 
she was unusually quiet this evening, more 
than one of the party remarked—and, as she 
rose to enter the drawing-room, Tyndale rose 
also, somewhat to Leslie’s surprise, greatly 
to Carl’s indignation, and followed her. 

Being in advance, Norah was not aware 
of his presence until she reached the piano. 
Then, turning to say, “ What shall I sing?” 
she found herself facing him instead of Carl, 
as she expected. 

She started a little, a flush which he knew 
to be one of anger rose to her face, and her 
lips unclosed impetuously. But sometimes it 
is possible to pause in the very act of utter- 
ance, and so Norah paused now. The reason 
of this was not far to seek. She had caught 
a glimpse of the bald top of Mr. Middleton’s 
head, and, although several audible sounds 
indicative of slumber were proceeding from 
his nose, she was too cautious a woman to 
utter aloud the haughty words of impatience 
trembling on her tongue. 

“T thought you were Mr. Middleton,” she 
said, with a quietness that amazed Tyndale ; 
for he did not see the bald head or hear the 
sounds which it would have been an insult to 
call snoring. 

“T thought that I might venture to come 
instead of Mr. Middleton,” he answered, un- 
certain whether to augur good Or ill from her 
sudden change of manner. ‘‘ You asked what 
you should sing,” he went on, quickly. “ May 
I answer that question? May I say that I 
should like of all things to hear once again 
that little German song which you sang—do 
you remember ?—that night at Coblentz to 
which I alluded a little while ago?” 

“*T remember,” said Norah. 

She looked at him intently, almost curi- 
ously, as she spoke. Of what was this man 
made, that he ventured to brave her like this ? 
Was he mad that he, who had every reason to 
conciliate her (if such a thing could be done), 
instead brought forward memories which 
might have hardened the heart and strength- 
ened the resolution of a far less proud and 
passionate woman? It is impossible to say 
whether she felt most contempt or puzzled 
indignation as she stood looking at him with 
her keen, brilliant glance, but it is at least 
certain that she understood him far better 
than he understood her when she answered 
at last. 

“You mean the little German ballad called 
‘ The Pledge ?’” she asked. “ Yes, I will sing 
it for you—that is, if I can remember it. I 
do not think I have sung it since that night 
at Coblentz, when I sat on the balcony with 
one who was to leave the next day, and 
watched the moon go down behind the vine- 
clad hills, with the voice of the Rhine in our 
ears,” 








“My God! how I remember it all!” he 
said, passionately; but, as he spoke, a warn. 
ing glance in her eye made him stop short. 

“Will you go yonder, across the room, 
and look for my fan on one of those tables ?” 
she said, quickly. 

While he obeyed, she sat down to the 
piano, and, when he came back, a single 
glance at his face showed her that he had 
seen Mr. Middleton. 

She smiled, and, secure from any further 
allusion to the past, it may be that she was 
not averse to showing him her indifference 
to it. 

“This is the song you mean, is it not?” 
she asked, striking a few chords, and then 
beginning to sing. 

It was a very beautiful ballad, though suffi 
ciently simple in subject and execution—only 
a pledge of faith which a maiden gave her 
lover when they parted—but the theme was 
treated as only the Germans know how to 
treat such a theme, lifting it out of the region 
of commonplace into the realm of pure artistic 
simplicity. 

Norah sang it exquisitely, with a pathos 
and sweetness which thrilled even those who 
were gathered on the veranda in the moon- 
light. 

“How charming!” cried Mrs. Sandford, 
“and with how much expression Miss Desmond 
is singing!— You understand German ” (this 
to Carl); “ tell us what it is about.” 

“It is the promise of a girl to be faithful 
through all things to her lover,” he answered 
—a coldness and constraint in his voice which 
it was impossible for him to disguise. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Sandford. To do her 
justice, she uttered that long-drawn exclama- 
tion involuntarily. It was little more than a 
thought spoken aloud. “How pretty such 
promises always are—in poetry and music,” 
she added, after a minute, “and how pretty 
Miss Desmond looks while she sings it!” 

“When does not Miss Desmond look 
pretty?” asked Carl, in a sharp, quick tone, 
full of mingled tenderness and jealousy, which 
was any thing but soothing to the ears or the 
feelings of Mrs. Middleton. 

He rose, as he spoke, from his own seat, 
and crossed over to where Mrs. Sandford was 
sitting, just outside one of the open windows. 
It was Jike looking at a picture to stand there 
in the fragrant darkness, and gaze down the 
the long room, with its mirrors, and paintings, 
and polished floor, to where Norah sat at the 
piano in her filmy white dress, with one scat- 
let flower glowing on her breast, another in 
the rich masses of her hair—only Carl was 
not exactly in that calm, esthetic frame of 
mind necessary for the appreciation of a work 
of art. He did not take in the general effect 
of the scene; his eyes were fastened on the 
face which just then wore its most lustrous 
beauty. How could he imagine what bitter 
memories of the past, what overpowering 
scorn of the present, had made that face 
blossom into such vivid loveliness of light 
and color ? 

Even Tyndale thought that be had never 
seen it more beautiful; even he thought that 
it was the spell of the song—that subtile a 
sociation which dwells in music as in odor— 
which had brought such glowing light to No 
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tah’s eyes, such brilliant carmine to her 
cheeks. If the first cadence made him re- 
member that September night on the Rhine 
until his pulses throbbed, how must it be with 
her in whose mind the brief romance which 
ended then had dwelt more deeply and more 
constantly? It must not be supposed that he 
forgot, meanwhile, the letter resting safely in 
his pocket-book—that letter in which Norah 
said that her love for him had died so utter a 
death—but it was easier to believe that she 
had deceived herself, or that she meant to de- 
ceive her sister, than that such an assertion 
could possibly rest on fact. Beyond a certain 
point, credulity cannot go. This point in the 
general masculine mind is reached when it 
becomes necessary to believe that a woman 
has learned to forget, to ignore, or to despise, 
as the case may be, the man whom she once 
loved. Let this man have good cause, or 
sometimes no cause, to imagine that any thing 
like a passion or a tender sentiment has been 
entertained for him, and, in the face of rea- 
son, fact, and probability, he will retain a 
firm belief in his power to the last. So it 
was with Tyndale. He knew that Norah had 
loved him once, and consequently he no more 
believed that this love was dead than he be- 
lieved that he was a fool, or any other patent 
absurdity. 

“T wonder what Leslie thinks of this 
pretty scene!’ said Mrs. Sandford, in a dis- 
ereet aside to Carl. “Upon my word, it is 
quite lover-like, is it not? What is Mr. Tyn- 
dale doing now? Looking over the music? 
But I thought it was one of Miss Desmond’s 
affecta—peculiarities, never to sing by note.” 

“So it is one of her peculiarities,” said 
Carl. “That is Leslie’s music he is turning 
over. What he means by setting it up before 
Miss Desmond, I don’t know. She does not 
sing any of those mezzo-soprano songs.” 

“He has a reason for it, you may be 
sure,” said Mrs. Sandford, philosophically, 

A minute later this reason became appar- 
ent—much more apparent than Mr. Tyndale 
intended or desired. The piece of sheet-mu- 
sic which had been set up as a screen un- 
fortunately fell down just as he was in the act 
of offering a folded paper—apparently a note 
—to Norah, which Norah, on her part, seemed 
hesitating whether or not to receive. The 
tableau only lasted a second. As the music 
fell forward on the key-board, her hesitation 
ended—she quietly accepted and slipped it 
unread into her girdle. Then she turned 
back to the piano and began singing again. 

Mrs. Sandford and Carl Middleton in- 
Stinctively looked at each other. Both had 
seen so plainly and palpably what passed, 
that there was no room for evasion, no need 
for silence. 

“What a mysterious and dramatic bit of 
by-play!” said the former, with her light, 
empty laugh. ‘‘ Why cannot people say all 
that they want to while they are together, I 
wonder?” 

“ Perhaps they lack opportunity to do so, 
and desire to make one,” said Carl, bitterly. 

But the words were scarcely uttered be- 
fore he repented himself, and would have 
given much to recall them. This was be- 
cause he appreciated the folly of having spo- 
ken so plainly to a woman like Mrs. Sand- 





ford. His repentance would have been still 
deeper if he had known that Leslie was stand- 
ing at his elbow when he uttered them. 

Let no one condemn Car! for absolute want 
of sense when it is recorded of him that he 
did not close his eyes in slumber during the 
short hours which remained of that moonlit, 
summer night. There are two or three facts 
which may be pleaded in part extenuation of 
this act of folly. First, as Norah had once 
said in magnanimous excuse for him, he was 
young—and when one is young, one cannot 
only be guilty of a great deal of nonsense, 
but one can also dispense with a great deal 
of sleep with impunity. Secondly, he was in 
love—desperately, hopelessly in love, accord- 
ing to the impetuous though ofttimes short- 
lived fervor of the mercurial disposition. 
Thirdly, he was jealous—savagely jealous of 
the man who, he felt sure, was Norah’s lover, 
even while he was Leslie’s fiancé. Fourthly, 
he was puzzled, more puzzled than can readi- 
ly be expressed, by Miss Desmond’s inex- 
plicable conduct. Fifthly, the night was very 
warm—one of those breathless Southern 
nights when one’s bed, instead of being that 
“heaven of rest” which Hood calls it, is 
strikingly suggestive of St. Lawrence’s grid- 
iron; and, sixthly, he had just received a 
new box of very excellent cigars. 

All of these causes, combined and operat- 
ing together, were not conducive to somno- 
lence. With a mind irritatingly wide awake 
and bent on thoughts of love and jealousy, 
he could see no reason for leaving the bal- 
cony, where he sat at ease, smoking cigar 
after cigar, and obtaining the benefit of any 
breeze which chanced to be stirring, for rest- 
less tossing on a mattress within. There are 
some fortunate people who, in the face of 
any trouble or annoyance, can take their 
usual quantum of rest—and of these we may 
confidently predicate that they will safely 
weather any storm which Fate may send 
upon them—but Carl was not one of them. 
It was also necessary to look at his face to 
read the sign-token of that high - strung, 
nervous organization which consumes itself 
with its own fire, and tears itself with its 
own strength. It would be as wise to bid 
such natures stop breathing as to bid them 
“take things easily,” as we too often do. 
Stronger than any thing else in this strange 
world of ours—stronger than circumstances, 
resolution, love, or hate—is the resistless 
and mysterious strength of that which we 
have agreed to call temperament. 

Concerning the thoughts which occupied 
Carl’s mind during the hours—first moonlit, 
and then starlit—that elapsed between the 
last good-nights down-stairs and the first 
lightening glow in the east, which told of 
breaking day, it is not necessary to enter 
into detail. His suspicions were, as yet, un- 
formed, his gathering wrath somewhat vague, 
not in itself, but as regarded the object 
against whom it was directed. At this time, 
a trifle might have made it waver again as it 
had wavered before. Afterward it was too 
late for this. Afterward not all the elo- 
quence of men or angels could have turned 
him from his fixed belief, or his fixed pur- 


pose. 
Weary at last from his night’s vigil, and 





conscious of being a little sleepy, he threw 
his last cigar away, as the glow of the east 
brightened and deepened into roseate splen- 
dor, and, leaning back with a yawn, made up 
his mind that he would “turnin.” To make 
up one’s mind to do a thing, however, and to 
do it, are occasionally very different things. 
Just now they proved very different indeed 
with Carl. He had scarcely taken his reso- 
lution, and he certainly had not as yet moved 
an inch toward carrying it into execution, 
when the sound of an opening blind near at 
hand made him start. This start was not 
because there was any thing remarkable in 
the fact of a blind being opened at daylight 
on a summer morning—though people sleep- 
ing on the eastern side of the house would 
have been more likely to close theirs—as be- 
cause sleeplessness and tobacco had together 
produced their natural effect of nervousness, 
together with the fact that the sound ap- 
peared to proceed from Miss Desmond’s room, 
which chanced to be in the neighborhood of 
his own. A minute later it was repeated, 
and then he knew that it proceeded from her 
room. Immediately Suspicion sprang up, 
ready armed and on the alert. What was 
Norah doing awake at that hour? It was 
impossible to fancy it could be a servant, for 
the servants at Rosland had far too much re- 
gard for their own comfort, and knew the 
habits of their master and mistress too well, 
to rouse themselves at such a time. 

For ten minutes Carl sat listening intently, 
with strained attention, for any further proof 
of matutinal rising on Miss Desmond’s part. 
All night he bad spent in going over and over 
(according to the distracting fashion of night 
meditation) that little scene at the piano—all 
night he had taken an active part, as counsel 
for the defense, in an exhaustive mental ar- 
gument to prove that there could have been 
nothing of importance in that folded paper 
which looked so suspiciously like a note. 
Now, he found, in the most discouraging man- 
ner, that his trouble had all been for naught, 
At the first sound from Norah’s room, his 
thoughts flew back to the suspicion-point of 
the night before. What was in that note? 
What was the meaning of this early rising? 
Reason said it did not follow of necessity that 
there was any connection between the two 
facts. Instinct said, ‘‘ You may be sure that 
there is a connection of the closest kind.” 
Between the two, Carl felt not a little puz- 
zled ; but he inclined toward instinct, as, in 
little or in great, we all more or less do in- 
cline. Besides, there was. reason on that 
side, too. He had known Miss Desmond well 
enough and long enough to be aware that she 
had nothing of the lark in her composition. 
Only the day before he had heard her say 
that there was nothing she detested so much 
as early rising ; and now— 

Well, he thought, the man would be fit 
for a lunatic asylum, indeed, who expected 
consistency in a woman; and, after all, the 
fact of the open blind did not prove that she 
had risen. She might have wanted a little 
air (of which there was not the least stirring), 
or she might have wanted to admire the sun- 
rise. This last idea was so improbable that 
he caught himself smiling over it; and, as he 
did so, the sun, which had been reddening 
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the tree-tops for some time, rose in full ma- 
jesty: the first level, golden lines of light 
came slanting across the green, dewy earth, 


and 
“.... in the crystal cup of day 


Lay melted the pearl of dawn.” 

The marvelous stillness, freshness, and 
beauty of the scene arrested even Carl’s un- 
observant gaze. Fora minute he forgot his 
passionate, jealous thoughts, in admiration 
of the picture outspread before him—the 
shadows, long and deep as those of afternoon, 
the sunlight full of still glory, the sparkling 
freshness of grass and foliage, the purple mist 
clinging softly to the distant hills, the lucid 
clearness and brightness of the air. As he 
looked and listened—for, from copse and tree 
rose the matin song of many feathered chor- 
isters—another sound made him start, and 
diverted his attention in a moment from all 
the glory of Nature. This sound was the 
soft unclosing of a door immediately beneath 
his balcony. 

Instantly he leaned forward and looked 
over the railing. As he did so, a light-gray 
dress fluttered below, a figure wearing a straw 
hat stepped into full view, and the next mo- 
ment he recognized Norah Desmond as she 
walked with her quick, stately tread across 
the dewy grass. 

Careless whether or not she should turn 
and see him, Carl sat motionless, staring 
after her as she crossed the lawn and disap- 
peared along a winding path of the shrub- 
bery. What did it mean? This was what 
he asked himself—ignoring the fact that Miss 
Desmond was at liberty to take as many 
walks at sunrise as she felt inclined to, with- 
out any one possessing the right (he, least of 
all) to inquire why she did so. “She has 
gone to meet that scoundrel!” he said, after 
a while, striking his clinched hand violently 
on the railing against which he leaned, hurt- 
ing it severely, by-the-by— only people do 
not mind such trifles as this when they are 
excited. 

Having decided that she had gone to meet 
the scoundrel in question, Carl felt himself 
fired with the spirit of one of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s detectives. There was only a single 
objection to following her and settling the 
point at once: this was an inconvenient sen- 
timent of honor, an inconvenient feeling that, 
as a gentleman, he had no right and little ex- 
cuse for prying into Miss Desmond’s affairs, 
and sitting in judgment on her conduct. But 
then, if he meant to serve her—as he did 
mean to serve her, by showing Arthur Tyn- 
dale that he could not, with impunity, play 
such a part between herself and Leslie—was 
it not necessary for him to know the truth? 
This view of the case struck him forcibly, and 
seemed unanswerable. Certainly it was neces- 
sary that he should know the truth; certain- 
ly, also, there was no other means for learn- 
ing it than this which seemed to him ina 
measure dishonorable. Yet, after all, was he 
not regarding the matter in rather an exag- 
gerated light? Was it dishonorable to sat- 
isfy himself—by sight, merely—of a matter 
concerning which it was vitally important 
that he should possess satisfaction? The 
strictest of moral casuiste might have been 
excused for answering “ No.” 





At least, this was Carl’s view of the case. 
Just then, probably, he was a particularly 
strict moral casuist. Few of us are when 
our own desires and interests are at stake. 
Unquestionably the matter ended as might 
have been expected. He entered his room, 
dressed quickly, and, going down-stairs as 
quietly as possible, passed out of the door 
which Norah had left ajar, and followed the 
path which she had taken into the shrub- 
bery. 

Ten minutes later, he came in sight of the 
Dutch summer-house—toward which the in- 
stinct, that occasionally serves as a mariner’s 
compass on dry land, led his feet. It was 
there that Norah had gone, he felt sure; it 
was there that he would learn the best or 
worst of that which he desired to know. 

Full of this conviction—a conviction ap- 
proaching to a positive certainty—he paused 
in the shrubbery at some distance from the 
summer-house, contenting himself with com- 
manding a good view of the door. All he 
desired was to see; no casuistry could have 
convinced him for a moment that it was hon- 
orable to hear. 

He waited for some time without any 
thing occurring which justified the suspicion 
that had brought him there. “I ama fool!” 
he thought, and was about to turn away and 
to resume his search in another direction, 
when suddenly his heart gave a great throb 
that almost suffocated him. Framed in the 
summer-house window at that moment he 
saw Norah’s beautiful, grave face gazing out 
over the bright landscape which he had 
showed her first; and, almost simultaneously 
with this picture, his eye caught a glimpse 
of Arthur Tyndale’s graceful figure advancing 
rapidly from the opposite direction. 





THE CHRISTMAS TALE OF 
PAINT VALLEY. 


T the foot of the hill stood a low, old- 

fashioned frame-house, with a picket- 
fence round the yard, which ran down to a 
small stream that sometimes flowed along 
slowly, and sometimes with a great rush, and 
sometimes slept tranquilly beneath a sheet- 
ing of ice. Nearly a mile off, smooth and 
level, with pleasant streets, and a church 
whose spire shone in the sunlight long after 
the evening shade had crept over the ground, 
was the village of Pickaway, the gem of 
Paint Valley. 

From there, two days in every week, to 
the quaint old-fashioned house at the foot of 
the hill, the children wended their way with 
music folios, coming loiteringly in summer 
over the narrow footpath where the wild col- 
umbine grew by the creek, but in winter 
walking hurriedly over the frozen turnpike, 
swinging their arms, blowing their fingers, 
and sometimes doing battle bravely with the 
snow. 

Here Franz Erckman lived in the plainest 
manner, with only his piano and his cottage- 
organ for companions. Wife and children 
he had none, nor any relative, nor any do- 
mestic pet. There was never a dog, or cat, 








or even so much as a chicken, to be seen 
about the premises. One servant he kept, to 
be sure, but she, a cross old woman, never 
opened her mouth for the purpose of speech 
more than a dozen times in a year, and then it 
was only upon some unusual provocation, as 
when the scholars broke a pitcher, or muddied 
her floor, when she would give utterance to 
some incoherent but disagreeable ejacula. 
tion. Franz Erckman had lived in this way 
for nearly twenty years, and was just as bluff 
in manner, and just as reserved in disposi- 
tion, as when be had first come there, an un- 
known young foreigner, without friends, or 
acquaintances, or money, and commenced ip 
a modest way giving music-lessons toa few 
pupils at first, to many after a time. 

When the new church was built, and a new 
organ with great gilded pipes put in, his ser- 
vices were engaged, as well they might, for 
no other person in the whole village could 
have made any thing whatever out of all those 
stops, and pedals, and keys. 

Now that Pickaway had grown to be quite 
a town, with a very respectable hotel, many 
tourists came down in the summer season 
from the city to rusticate for a week or two, 
and they always heard the organist with as- 
tonishment. Inquiries about him were so 
often repeated by these cultivated strangers, 
that Pickaway had finally grown to feel proud 
of its musician, and it became as natural to 
them to show off Franz Erckman as it did 
to call attention to the beautiful scenery. It 
would have been hard to have overlooked 
either, for a more picturesque landscape could 
rarely have been found. 

However, all this praise and adulation 
had apparently made little effect upon the 
village music-master, who had been again 
and again invited to come up for one season 
to the city by these friendly tourists. They 
held out to him the allurements of the or- 
chestras and operas, and told wonderful tales 
of the superb voices of the great prime 
donne, It wasallin vain. He always thanked 
them for their proffered hospitality, but never 
accepted it, and lived along, seemingly content 
enough to teach the village children, and play 
the church-organ. Only his one servant knew 
how at night, and sometimes all night through, 
he tried ineffectually to satisfy his great crav- 
ing for music, and how, not until the pale 
light of morning was visible in the east, 
would he shut his cottage organ. And when 
he turned from it there was always a strange 
expression of despair upon his features. 

The people of the town said he was pent 
rious, for he invariably exacted the tuition 
of each scholar in advance, and if at the ap 
pointed time it was not forthcoming he quiet 
ly dismissed the pupil without a word, and 
there were no more lessons given until the 
quarter had been paid. However, they gre¥ 
to know him so well that everybody fell inte 
the habit, in his case at least, of being pum? 
tual. So, working steadily year after year, # 
he had done, with almost no expenses of lit 
ing, Pickaway thought he must have laid bf 
quite a fortune, and when the Widow Massey, 
poverty-stricken though she was, made 
her mind to send her little daughter—her only 
child—the poor, weak, crippled little Alies, 
who went every Sunday to the chureh, and 
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fistened with such deep delight to the strains ! trembled as he opened the mahogany case of 


of the great organ—when the Widow Massey 
made up her mind to send her daughter to the 
music-master, and give her this one pleasure, 
that it might brighten somewhat the life so 
early blighted, all the people thought he would 
surely take the child fornothing. But he did 
not—he took the money, the full amount ; and, 
if the people made sarcastic remarks about his 
penuriousness, they never offered to pay for 
the little girl. And the mother never thought 
of asking a favor from any one. Though she 
earned by hard labor scarcely enough to keep 
them, still for the last year she had had this 
thought at héart, and quietly saved a little at 
a time, until finally the long-coveted sum was 
in her possession; and gladly she went and 
gave it to the music-master, who put it down 
at the bottom of his vest-pocket, and told 
her to send the little girl twice a week. And 
twice a week the little girl went. 

That was in the summer. She was pale, 
and thin, and delicate, and the scholars all 
wondered how she would get there through 
the snow in the winter. But, before the 
bleak winds had blown one rude blast, the 
little Alice had a worse trouble. The Widow 
Massey suddenly fell ill and died, commend- 
ing her beloved child to the care only of the 
great guardian above. 

It was a, terrible stroke, and the people 
all wondered what would become of the help- 
less daughter, who was too feeble to do any 
kind of work for a means of subsistence, and 
every person thought it strange that some- 
body else did not come to her relief. 

It was very sad. The poor little creature 
seemed fairly racked with grief, and had sat 
by the side of her dead mother day and night. 
On the afternoon of the funeral they tried in 
vain to take her away, until Franz Erckman 
came, and the people in surprise saw him lift 
her up in his arms without a struggle, and 
quietly carry her out of the house. They 
saw him, still with her arms clasped tight 
about his neck, crossing the green pastures, 
strike the narrow footpath by the creek, and 
disappear as the path turned behind the heavy 
foliage that was brilliant in the scarlet dyes 
of October. 

It was not one of the days upon which he 
gave lessons. There was only the ripple of 
water over the stones and the rustle of leaves 
that occasionally blew down from the. trees, 
to break the profound quiet of the place as 
he passed through his gate. Not one word 
had been spoken, and still in perfect silence 
he carried the frail little being, that he could 
feel trembling from head to foot—he carried 
her across the broad veranda and into the 
pleasant parlor—not the room that the schol- 
ars used, but where his cottage-organ stood. 
Then he drew the sofa up beside the instru- 
ment and laid her down upon it. 

Her fingers unclasped with a convulsive 
movement, and Franz turned his face away, 
for the child had not uttered a sound. Her 

eyes, dry and unnaturally bright, wore a 
startled look, a mute, b hing expression, 
like the eyes of a wounded animal, and the pal- 
lor of her countenance, that had a wild grief 
branded upon it, was almost as ghastly in 
hue as death. It was suffering terrible to 
behold, and the hands of the strong man 





his organ. 

There was a moment’s silence; then mu- 
sic, soft and sorrowful, floated out on the air 
gently, almost timidly; so very mournful, 
that the strain, beautiful though it was, 
seemed to have in it a human cry of pain. It 
was a language that could appeal to the heart 
when word of lip failed. 

The child’s whole frame shook beneath 
the heavy sobs that swelled up in her throat, 
and the great grief had opened its flood-gates. 
Hour after hour he played untiringly, while 
the violence of the storm spent itself. The 
music, at first sorrowful, hurt, had cried out 
in its pain; then it grew into a measure so 
yearning, it seemed the very genius of sym- 
pathy. Making an intense appeal, it swelled 
into a great passion, which gradually became 
exhausted by its own intense vehemence, un- 
til about the going down of the sun it died. 
And the child slept. 

The wild storm of anguish was over. Upon 
the face, the thin, pale face of the little girl 
in her slumber, there shone an expression of 
such absolute rest that Franz, with a sudden 
movement, bent down his head and listened. 
Had she passed with the music to the land 
where there are strains that swell into a 
gloria never ending? He held his breath. 
Was this the reflection of that peace eter- 
nal, that rest which endureth forever? A 
sob quivered for a moment on ber features, 
and escaped from the lips of the sleeper. No, 
no, for sorrow showed its painful presence. 
She was not dead, and, at the sigh, sad though 
it was to see, the man arose with a smoth- 
ered exclamation of relief. 

The quiet day was drawing to its close. 
Within the room shadows were already thick- 
ening ; without, long lines of mist festooned 
the hills in plumes of royal purple, and the 
red haze of Indian-summer had gathered into 
broad streamers that unfurled their splendor 
across the tranquil sky. The floating twi- 
light hung over the wide and level pastures. 
Down by the creek the scarlet sage ‘still 
showed its coral fringe, and sometimes the 
woodbine, close by the house, waved its paint- 

ed leaves. Far off in the filmy vale the group 
of maples that had stood crowned with a 
golden glory now shrouded themselves in 
black; and beyond, like a long stretch of 
desolate shore, the great gloom lifted up its 


chilly banks. 


Many times from the window in his parlor 
Franz Erckman had watched the divine pa- 
geant of night ascend the valley in all the 
pomp and grandeur of its magnificence, in all 
the solemn majesty of its silence, in all the 
ineffable depths of its sadness. Many times 
in his loneliness he had seen it pass, when a 
vision of the fair Rhineland would come 
back to his heart. Many times through its 
profound solitude he had looked out with 
yearning eyes, with listening ears, striving to 
comprehend its sublime mystery. Many times 
he had turned to it with a soul oppressed by 
despair reaching toward the infinite. For, 
though the people did not know it, beneath 
the rough exterior of this reserved German 
dwelt a love of the beautiful—a love so pas- 
sionate sometimes, it seemed crushing his 








very spirit that he could not give it utter- 


ance in his music. Then it was that often he 
would rise from his organ in bitter disap- 
pointment, and go out with his trouble to 
seek consolation from the night—the night 
forever wan with her own unspoken sorrow! 

But he stood watching the face of the 
sleeper, paying no heed to the gathering 
shade. He stooped and arranged the cush- 
ions about the fragile form with the gentle 
touch of a woman, while upon his features 
there rested an expression more beautiful 
than they could ever borrow from the soft- 
ened light of the evening. 

“She would have died,” he said to bim- 
self. “ But for the music, I believe she would 
have died! The chords of the organ spoke 
to her when all earthly words failed. She, at 
least, can understand the language I have 
been striving to learn.” 

Frail little creature! She appeared, in- 
deed, like a spirit of some other world. Her 
every nerve had vibrated in sympathy, and 
Franz could hardly help thinking, as he looked 
at her, that, soundless to human ears, there 
played about her ceaseless strains of melody. 
Music seemed to be the vitality that gave her 
life, the only nourishment that fed her soul. 

When she first came to him for instruc- 
tion, he quickly discovered that she possessed 
not the least power of execution, and then 
had taken no special notice of her further. 
Wrapped up in his art, teaching the children 
had never been a pleasure to him. He com- 
pelled himself to endure it as a means of sub- 
sistence. 

The great object for which he worked was 
once to secure means enough to keep penury 
always from his door, and then give himself 
up unreservedly to this art which he loved 
better than his life. So he took no particular 
interest in any of his scholars, and it was 
only when he saw how eagerly the little Alice 
drank in every sound, that gradually he began 
to observe the child more narrowly. As he 
had at first seen, she possessed no power of 
execution whatever. She could not even 
learn to read the notes, and she would prob- 
ably never be able to play a single bar cor- 
rectly. But he had noticed how keenly alive 
she was to harmony, how peculiarly sensitive 
to discord. It seemed as though her lessons 
were a constant pain. Yet she came eagerly, 
and often lingered when they were finished. 

He had found her once, late in the day, 
when he had been playing dreamily to him- 
self, sitting on the veranda near the window 
of his parlor, listening with a rapt attention, 
wholly unconscious of any thing but his mu- 
sic. Since that, when she came to take her 
lesson, he had always played for her, care- 
lessly at first, but after a time with greater 
interest, until gradually he had given up alto- 
gether any effort to instruct her, and in its 
place each day played for her the oratorios 
and symphonies of the great composers. 

Then he had changed from the piano to his 
organ, and he had grown to wait nearly as 
anxiously for the huur to come round as the 
little girl herself. By degrees the visits of 
the child became to him almost indispen- 
sable. He seemed to feel always a strange 
inspiration come upon him in her presence. 
Why, he did not know; but it was then that 











sometimes the wild tumult, the infinite long- 
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ings of his soul struggled into expression. 
But, when the child went, he would find him- 
self again dejected, and wholly unabie even 
to recall the strains which seemed to have 
died at the very moment of their birth. 

Franz stood, still watching her motionless 
form. The sobs, quivering through her sleep, 
had one by one exhausted themselves, and 
left her face strangely peaceful to look upon. 

“She is mine,” he muttered. “I will 
never part with her. She is my spirit of 
sound!” 

Suddenly he heard the grating noise of 
footsteps on the graveled walk. Turning 
quickly, he drew the curtain over the window 
to shield the sleeper from the damp night-air. 
Then he went softly out and closed the door 
after him, wrapped once more in his severe 
reserve, and with the old stern expression 
upon his features. His brows knit themselves 
into a frown, and his lips curled for a moment 
with a smile of contempt when he recognized 
the figure coming into the hall. 

“Ha, Erckman, good-evening,” said the 
man, in a loud and boisterous tone, which 
seemed to dissipate all the serenity of the 
night in its pompous swell. 

“ Good-evening.” 

If it had been the first time they had ever 
met, Franz could not have spoken with colder 
formality as he showed his guest into the 
piano-room. 

Mr. Cory claimed to be the richest man in 
Pickaway, and very likely it was true. He 
owned hundreds of green and fertile acres, 
with cattle sleek and fat. He was ruling 
elder in the church, and his wife bought all 
her bonnets and flounces in the city, and they 
had built the finest house in the whole of 
Paint Valley. Indeed, nothing was done 
without his presence, and every one, from the 
minister to the sexton, received his advice, 
which he distributed far more liberally than 
he did his money. So it was that Franz had 
mentally guessed the object of his visit the 
instant he recognized him in the hall. 

“ Fine weather, this.” 

The organist made no more audible re- 
ply to the remark than a half-uttered grunt, 
as he struck a match down the corner of the 
mantel -piece, and lighted the lamp. Mr. 


Cory sat uneasily on the hard, hair-cloth ! 


chair, dimly conscious of some obstruction 
in the usually smooth channel of his dis- 
course. 

“ Sad affair of the Widow Massey.” 

“ae Yes.” 

He looked about the room for a mo- 
ment, as though expecting to discover the 
presence of some third person, then repeated : 

“Sad affair! sad affair! Weare all liable 
to sudden death, and she ought to have been 
saving up, in case of such an event. She 
left nothing to provide for the child at all— 
nothing at all. The furniture will bare- 
ly bring enough to pay for her funeral ex- 
“*penses.” 

Franz had sat down mechanically on the 
music-stool, and rested one hand on the key- 
board of the piano. Just as the conversation 
had reached this point, he suddenly took his 
hand away, with a nervous movement that 
sounded three or four discordant base-notes 
of the instrument as he did so, and Mr. Cory 








for the second time found himself laboring 
under an ill-defined sense of discomfort, some- 
thing wholly unusual. But, seeing his host 
showed no symptoms of breaking the silence, 
after a slight cough, he went on: 

“ We have been talking this afternoon as 
to what is going to be done with the child. 
You've got her here, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Well, one can’t do a great deal in this 
way, but you know it is such a sad case, and 
the child can’t do any work about a house, 
and my wife is so interested in her she thinks 
she'll take the little girl—What did you 
say?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘IT beg your pardon, I thought you spoke. 
My wife is so interested in her she thinks 
she’ll take the little girl and send her for a 
year to the industrial school in the city, 
where she can learn to do fine sewing and 
embroidery. That will give her a chance to 
earn her living, and we can take up a collec- 
tion in church to defray the expense.” 

“*Fine sewing and embroidery ’— fine 
suffering and death!” said Franz, suddenly 
letting loose his pent-up wrath. “ Mr. Cory, 
would you kill the child? She is frailer than 
a flower, a sickly little thing, and crippled. 
One month’s stooping over a needle would 
put her in the grave. I thought for a mo- 
ment, but an hour ago, that she was dead.” 
As he spoke the last word he left his seat, 
and, taking up the lamp, said: “Come with 
me, and step lightly.” 

Utterly taken aback at the sudden out- 
burst of the music-master, Mr. Cory followed 
him across the hall, saw him open the door 
of the opposite room, and motion him to en- 
ter. Then he said, in a quiet voice, while he 
shaded the lamp carefully with his hand, so 
that its rays did not fall directly upon the 
face of the child— 

“ Look at her.” 

The man stepped forward, but almost im- 
mediately drew back, with a shiver, from the 
sleeper, whose repose so strangely resembled 
death. She lay upon the sofa, with her hands 
folded across her breast, as when she had at 
first fallen into slumber. 

Franz stood intently regarding her, when 
suddenly his guest, coming up close to him, 
said, with his rough voice dropped into a 
frightened whisper, and his eyes looking 
quickly about the room: 

“ Where does it come from ?” 

“What?” asked Franz, startled by his 
singular manner. 

“Do you not hear it?” 

“ Hear what?” 

“The music.” 

“Music!” exclaimed Franz, dropping his 
voice also to a whisper, and involuntarily 
suspending his breath for a moment—“ no, I 
hear no music.” 

“Tt did not seem like the piano or organ. 
It must have been the wind in the trees out- 
side, but it sounded just like a strain of mu- 
sic. We had better go, or we may waken 
her,” said Mr. Cory, as he turned to the door, 
and drew one hand across his forehead, where 
the perspiration had collected in drops, al- 
though the evening was cold and the air 
chilly. 





Franz followed him out, springing the 
latch gently with his hand as it caught, and 
they both went back to the piano - room. 
Here Mr. Cory seemed to recover somewhat 
of his usual composure. 

“ Well, Erckman, she does look thin and 
delicate-like, but sewing won’t hurt her, not 
a bit. She'll be better when she’s got some- 
thing todo. She can’t exist on air, and she 
can't live in idleness. She has got nothing, 
and it’s the only way I know of she can make 
her living. She must do work of some kind 
for support.” 

Before Franz’s eyes there floated visions 
of broad and fertile acres, of fine cattle, of 
fine clothes, of fine houses, but “ she must do. 
work of some kind for support,” so he said 
nothing, while the church-elder continued : 

“There is James Maxwell going to the 
city to-morrow, and my wife said we had bet- 
ter send her to the school by him.” 

“Send her —, Mr. Cory,” said the or- 
ganist, with a suppressed fierceness in his 
voice. ‘“ You saw how frail she is, how she 
looks as if, even now, the shadow of death 
might be upon her. You know how, from 
her birth, she has been crippled. I tell you 
one month in that school among strangers 
would kill her. Are there not strong arms 
enough in the world, is there not wealth 
enough already, that this unfortunate one, 
this perpetually enfeebled child, must wear 
out her brief span of life in a painful strug- 
gle to gain a little food?” 

“We are not, sir, expected to keep the 
‘unfortunate one,’ as you call her,” blustered 
Mr. Cory, fairly purple with indignant aston- 
ishment. “ What do you mean, sir? We 
are not under obligations to do any thing 
whatever for the girl. She should be thank- 
ful we interested ourselves in her behalf,” he 
said, partially choking with rage. “ We will 
do this for her, but that is all. She is noth- 
ing to us.” 

“T had no intention of dictating,” said 
the organist, politely, who had quieted down 
as quickly as he had roused up. “ You are 
right, sir, she is nothing to you, and you need 
not trouble yourself about the matter further. 
I will see that the child is provided for.” 

Then Mr. Cory looked at Franz as if he 
thought he had not heard aright, or that the 
music-master might be departing from his 
senses. 

“T repeat, I will see that the child is 
provided for, and you need not trouble your- 
self in regard to her further.” 

“Very well, sir, very well,” exclaimed 
the elder, rising, almost speechless with sur- 
prise. But when he reached the piazza he 
said: “Then it is understood that I am not 
responsible in the case!” 

“Tt is understood.” 

Franz had had no intention of parting with 
the child. He would not have given her up 
had Mr. Cory offered all his grassy meadows. 
He watched him as he walked down the grav- 
eled path and disappeared in the darkness. 
“Charity!” he muttered. “Shut him out, 
O Night—hide him from view! Wrap your 
impenetrable mantle about him, that it may 
shield him from the eye of God and man!” 

The German stood for a moment looking 
out into the limitless gloom, which screened 
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alike the evil and the good, then he turned 
again into the house. 

He went back, through the dining-room 
where his supper was spread untouched upon 
the table, to the kitchen, where Margery sat 
warming herself by the dying embers in the 
stove. The old servant was used to his ir- 
regular ways, and often saw his meals go un- 
tasted without a remark. But it was rarely 
the master ever intruded upon her prem- 
ises, and she rose up as he came in, with 
an expression of surprise upon her quiet 
face. 

“ Margery,” he said, “‘ fix up the bedroom 
next to yours, then come down to me in the 
parlor.” 

The old woman heard him without a ques- 
tion, though never before could she remem- 
ber when the guest-chamber had been used, 
or a visitor staid overnight at the house. 

When she had obeyed his instructions she 
presented herself at the parlor-door. There 
was no lamp in the room, only a narrow strip 
of light fell upon the floor from across the 
hall, but it did not penetrate the heavy shad- 
ow, and Margery, with a half-uttered apology 
upon her lips, drew back. At the sound of 
the woman’s step, Franz came out of the 
gloom. 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“T did not know you was playin’, or I 
would have waited,” said the servant, respect- 
fully, who had learned long ago never under 
any circumstances to interrupt her master at 
his practice. 

“T was not playing.” 

“Warn’t it you, sir? 
could not see.” 

“Me? no; nor anybody else. 
was playing.” 

“Why, I thought I heard—but it must 
have been the wind,” said Margery, glancing 
across her shoulder to the vacant piano-stool. 
“T thought I heard music just as I opened 
the door.—The room is ready, sir.” 

Franz bent over the sofa and raised the 
sleeping form in his arms. Turning to Mar- 
gery, he said: 

“She is light. Here, carry her up and 
put her to bed. Don’t waken her if you can 
help it, and go to her once or twice in the 
night to see that she sleeps, for she is not 
well.” 

Then he added, as an abrupt explanation: 

“She will occupy that room always. This 
is to be her home, and I want you to see that 
she has every thing necessary.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

If the old servant was surpriséd at the 
announcement, she made no remark. She 
took her up, arranged every thing for the 
night, and the child never wakened. 

It was not an unpleasant expression that 
spread itself upon the face of the woman as 
she stooped over the bed, and laid with a 
careful hand every fold about the sleeper. 
With noiseless feet she came again and again 
to look once more at the unconscious form 
that seemed to possess for her a singular at- 
traction. Taking up the lamp, she turned to 
go into her own (the adjoining) room, but, 
with an abrupt start, she checked herself 
midway in the action, held the light sus- 


It was so dark I 


No one 





pended, and stood with every muscle arrested, 
as if Some unexpected sound had fallen sud- 
denly on her ears. Then she bent her head 
for a moment over the sleeper, glanced quick- 
ly about the room, and hurriedly crossed to 
the hall. 

She ran down the flight of stairs, looked 
first into the piano-room, then into the parlor 
opposite. Both places were deserted, and the 
instruments closed. The front-door was 
bolted, and the master had evidently retired. 
She went back to the guest-chamber. The 
child still slept, and Margery held every nerve 
in suspense, but there was not the least 
sound. She stepped to the window, pushed 
up the sash, then leaned out and listened. 
The night was perfectly calm. What gentle 
breeze there had been two hours before bad 
died away and left a profound silence un- 
broken even by the chirp of an insect. She 
closed the shutter, went back to the bedside 
again for an instant; then, saying quietly to 
herself, “‘It must have been mere fancy,” 
passed out to her own room, and left the 
door partially open between the two apart- 
ments. 

I. 

So the little Alice had found a home. All 
the people in Pickaway expressed their utter 
surprise at this unexpected generosity of the 
penurious music-master. He certainly was 
about the last person in the town from which 
such an act might have been anticipated. 
Indeed, it was little short of an enigma to the 
place. But their astonishment knew no 
bounds when, within a few days after he bad 
taken the little girl, he quietly dismissed all 
his pupils, and steadily refused to give any 
more lessons to a single soul. Nothing could 
prevail upen him, no entreaties whatever 
could persuade him, and he could never be 
induced to offer the least explanation. 

Some of the wealthier ones, unwilling to 
give him up, had voluntarily proposed to pay 
double the former price, but even money, 
which all the village had thought the god of 
his life, failed to move him from his deter- 
mination. He was inexorable. Everybody 
wondered what might be the reason. No 
person could discover any apparent cause 
why he should so suddenly give up teaching. 
They inquired about his health. It was very 
good, he said. Did he expect to leave home? 
No. He would continue to play the church- 
organ? Yes, oh, yes; he had no intention 
of stopping that. So they conjectured until 
tired of the task, while Franz Erckman paid 
no attention. 

However, as the days grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, all the village 
saw that a change had come over the organ- 
ist. He was less communicative than for- 
merly, and more severely reserved. 

From the borders of the creek, the fringe 
of scarlet flowers had vanished. The myriad 
leaves had lost their rainbowed glory, and 
dropped, one after another, in russet tatters 
to the ground. The woodbine had thrown 
off its vermilion raiment, and now stretched 
up unclothed its weird and snake-like arms. 
The group of maples had laid down its golden 
crown; the hills, too, had cast asidé their 
tiara of brilliant emerald. The summer and 
fall, in all their emblazoned splendor, had 





passed by, and the gorgeous livery of au- 
tumn faded to the grizzled hues of win- 
ter. 

Up the tawny valley a bleak December 
wind swept, making a cheerless rattle among 
the naked trees, and the creek slumbered 
quietly beneath its covering of ice; but this 
time no children came over the frozen turn- 
pike to the house at the foot of the hill. 
More secluded than ever it seemed. Before 
the bitter winds had risen, in the pleasant 
November days, Franz had often rambled 
through the woods, carrying the little Alice, 
when she felt tired, in his arms. But, as 
the air grew chill, they staid almost wholly 
within the house. After that Franz rarely 
left it except when his duties as organist 
called him to the church, and then he in- 
variably took the little girl with him, wrapped 
carefully in a heavy cloak. The people 
noticed that he was never seen anywhere 
without the child. If the weather proved 
bad on the Sabbath, or on the days when he 
went sometimes during the week to play, he 
still carried her with him, but an additional 
fur mantle was thrown around her for pro- 
tection. She had never grown stronger; 
but, since that first night, when the organist 
had broken down the great barrier of grief 
that was closing up like a strong wall about 
her heart, they were seldom separated in her 
waking hours. 

During all this time Franz had changed so 
strangely that the village gossips said one 
would hardly have known him for the same 
person. To be sure, he had always been 
silent and reserved, but now he had be- 
come absolutely inapproachable. His man- 
ner, which was naturally abrupt, was often 
now wild and feverish. His face, too, had 
grown thin, his cheeks hollow, his whole 
figure gaunt. His eyes, brilliant but sunken, 
had assumed a singular expression of unrest, 
a perpetually searching look, as if forever 
striving to see the invisible, and it began 
finally to be whispered about among the peo- 
ple that the church-organist was not quite 
right in his head. They noticed, besides, 
that he would never allow the child to be 
enticed out of his sight. The ladies often 
tried to pet her, but she shrank invariably 
from every one except Franz, to whom she 
clung as if he were the one prop that sus- 
tained her life. 

So the time had worn away at the musi- 
cian’s home. Margery, respectful as ever in 
her manner, assiduously waited upon the little 
girl, who received all her attentions gratefully, 
and never voluntarily made a single demand. 
But there had passed a change over the old 
servant also. From her usually quiet ways 
she had become restless, as if there might be 
something upon her mind that rendered her 
constantly uneasy, or from which she was in- 
effectually trying to free herself. If she were 
sour or cross in disposition, as all the schol- 
ars used to tell, she had never shown it to the 
little orphan. She watched the child with a 
strange devotion. She would follow her about 
the house at a distance, and, if the little girl 
for a time sat down upon the veranda, Mar- 
gery, too, farther off, would sit there with her 
sewing, or embrace that opportunity to trim 
the woodbine, and once or twice she had even 
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found an excuse to intrude herself for a mo- 
ment in the parlor. 

Every evening, when she put the little girl 
to bed, Margery, with a strange, expectant 
look upon her face, would linger about the 
room long after her charge had fallen into a 
peaceful sleep. Then, when she had retired, 
often in the very middle of the night, she 
would suddenly waken from a sound slumber, 
spring out of bed, and, before she was thor- 
oughly conscious, discover herself standing 
beside the child, with her head bent down in 
a listening position, and every nerve strained 
to catch the slightest sound. Immediately 
she would run down-stairs into the music- 
rooms, only to find them both deserted and 
the instruments closed. With a white coun- 
tenance she would return, pause once more 
in the child’s room, and then lie down again, 
saying to herself, for the hundredth time, “ It 
must be mere fancy. I have been dreaming.” 

There was no element of superstition in 
Margery, but this incident would recur over 
and over, night after night, until she began 
to ask herself if, before she had reached sixty 
years, she was already losing her mind, and 
this the first fancy of a disordered imagi- 
nation, It was strange, she told herself, 
that she should dream the same thing so of- 
ten, and every time it should be so vivid, for 
she heard a strain of music as distinctly as 
she ever heard a sound in her life, though it 
was not like the piano, organ, or, indeed, any 
instrument. And, though vivid, it was so 
evanescent it made her doubt the veracity of 
her senses. Then, too, it never came from 
down - stairs, or out-of-doors, but always 
seemed apparently to emanate from the bed- 
side of the little child, though, as soon as she 
had stooped to listen, it was gone, and the 
reign of silence again left supreme. Once or 
twice, even during the day, when standing 
beside the little Alice, Margery had heard, or 
thought she heard, a sudden waft of this soft 
melody sweep by her, but so fleeting that it 
was gone before she could catch her breath 
to listen, or be sure it was not simply all her 
own imagination. 

So, with this constantly upon her mind, 
Margery had grown restless, and found her- 
self continually watching the little girl. She 
was not insensible either of the great change 
that had, by some means or other, been 
wrought in her master since the child had 
come into the house. She, as well as the peo- 
ple, had noticed that he would never, if pos- 
sible, allow her out of his sight. He never 
played at night now by himself as he had 
been used to doing for years. After the child 
went to bed the instruments were always 
closed, for he never put his hand upon the 
keyboard unless she were present. And, even 
when he had her beside him, he did not seem 
happy. 

The people at church said, as he had 
changed, his music, too, had changed ; but, 
as he had grown more wild and feverish in 
manner, his music had grown more softened 
and beautiful in style. And once, after he 


had played a dreamy harmony that held them 
all entranced, he had come down from the 
organ-gallery with a fierce fire burning in his 
eyes, and hands that trembled violently, 





though they were clasped tight over the little | 


girl in his arms. When they had compli- 
mented him he looked bewildered, and spoke 
in a confused way, as though he could not 
remember what he had been playing. Now, 
more convinced than ever were the people 
that something was evidently wrong with the 
music - master, and, notwithstanding he had 
lost nothing in his art, many shook their 
heads, and whispered that poor Erckman was, 
beyond a doubt, going crazy. 

December had worn almost into Christmas. 
In every house of the village there were prep- 
arations for the approaching holiday. The 
church, too, was undergoing some mysterious 
process at the hands of the young people, who 
went in and out at all hours by the back-way, 
and steadily refused admittance to any one. 
They had even closed the doors against the 
organist when he went there one morning to 
play, but he was easily persuaded to with- 
draw, as he cared far more for solitude than 
society. 

Franz sat moodily by the fire in his par- 
lor, with the little girl upon a cushion at his 
feet. They were both naturally silent, and 
would often sit quietly together for hours. 
But now, though the musician gazed absently 
into the grate, and seemed to take no heed 
of the child, she looked up once or twice into 
his face, then said, in a timid voice : 

** Father, to-morrow is Christmas.” 

Franz had long ago taught her to call 
him father, and he merely answered mechan- 
ically, without taking his eyes from the illu- 
minated coals— 

“ Yea.” 

“How dark the night is out, and how 
shrill and bleak the wind blows!” She had 
risen from her seat and gone to the window. 
“But to-morrow is Christmas-day, and I know 
it will be bright then; oh, I am sure it will 
be bright!” 

She stood a moment longer by the case- 
ment without speaking, then came back and 
sat down again, almost looking as ethereal as 
some spirit, that might vanish any moment 
forever into the glow of the red firelight. 

“ You will play something very beautiful 
to-morrow, will you not, father? You will 
make the voluntary better than all the ser- 
vice besides? Oh, for such a celebration, it 
ought to be the most magnificent music in 
the world, for, think, father, it will be Christ- 
mas, the grandest day in all the year! It 
seems to mel can hardly wait to hear you, 
I have been looking forward to it so long. 
But, father, you have not practised any for it, 
have you?” said the child, looking up sud- 
denly with quick dismay upon her features. 

Franz, still without glancing at the little 
girl, or taking his eyes from the fire, said— 

“No,” but he clasped his hands nervously 
together. 

“Oh, father, you did not forget about it, 
did you ?” she asked, eagerly. “I have so 
often and often thought of it, though I did 
not say any thing, but it is strange I never 
once thought about the practising. Oh, you 
could not have forgotten it, father ?” 

She was so intensely earnest, it seemed as 
if her whole soul was in the question, trem- 
bling while it awaited the reply. 

“No, I have not forgotten it,” said Franz. 
“Tt has hardly been out of my mind one mo- 





ment for many weeks; but I have nothing to 
play.” 

At first, her face had been perfectly ra- 
diant; but, when he added the last clause, 
she got up, put her arms about his neck, and 
said, with a kind of terror in her voice: 

“Oh, no, no! You will play, father—tell 
me you will play.” 

Franz moved uneasily in his seat. 

“ And it will be something grand, father. 
Oh, you will please everybody—I am not 
afraid of that. Quick, tell me you will play. 
Father, if you did not—I cannot bear to 
think of it—oh, you will—say you will!” 

Her entreaty had fairly grown into wild 
desperation. Every fibre of her frame quiv- 
ered as she clung to him. Alarmed at her 
singular agitation, he took her up on his 
knee, and said, hurriedly : 

“Yes, yes; I will play. Do not be troub- 
led about it ; I will play.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad! I knew you would, 
and it will be grand, I am sure, for to-morrow 
is Christmas !” 

Her face was radiant with pleasure; but 
so extreme had been her excitement that 
nearly an hour later, when Margery came to 
take her up-stairs, she still trembled. 

Franz, left alone, paced the floor of his 
room up and down, sometimes stopping to 
look moodily into the fire. He had had this 
thing long upon his mind. Feeling the divine 
power of genius within him, he was not will- 
ing to play over again what generations bad 
played over a hundred times before him. 
Yet he tried unavailingly to improvise. Once 
or twice, when playing, with the little Alice 
beside him, he had suddenly entranced even 
himself; but as soon as he undertook to re- 
produce the notes, either upon paper or upon 
the organ, he discovered them gone from his 
memory, and himself utterly powerless. It 
had only been latterly that he felt hampered 
in this way; yet he was conscious, notwith- 
standing, that his music at the same time 
had undergone a vast improvement. But he 
struggled against this one fault vainly. He 
had been determined to work out a new com- 
position for this great occasion; and now, 
upon the very verge of Christmas-day, after 
all his unceasing anxiety, he found himself 
without a single idea— wholly unprepared. 
In his disappointment, he had almost been 
ready to absent himself altogether from the 
church; but the sudden appeal of the little 
girl had compelled him to give up this coward- 
ly refuge, of which in a better mood he would 
have been ashamed. 

The child had not prophesied incorrectly. 
Under cover of night, the clouds marshaled 
themselves into gray battalions, which fied 
precipitately before the lances of the morn- 
ing, which, in resplendent array, column upon 
column, mounted the eastern sky; and Christ- 
mas—this day forever sacred to the world in 
its grand memories—dawned with the blaze 
of victorious colors. 

Bathed in sunlight, the crystal valley 
wreathed itself with brilliant jewels; the 
sparkling trees held up their embossed arches 
of frosted silver ; and from the glittering hill 
sides cold flakes of fire burned in diamond 
hues almost blinding to the eye—for a slight 
fall of snow during the night had spread it 
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self over the land, and covered it as with a 
mantle of transfiguration. 

The bell in the tower had long been ring- 
ing out its invitation to worship before Franz, 
carrying the little Alice on his arm, left the 
house. A singular eagerness rested on the 
face of the child, whose usually pale cheeks 
were now colored with a crimson flush that 
deepened almost to scarlet in the centre. She 
held quietly to Franz, sometimes looking at 
him for a moment, then turning her eyes 
again toward the village. Though she said 
no word, it seemed as if she could hardly 
wait until they reached the church, but that 
her impatient spirit would break its bounds 
and fly. But Franz walked with a slow, un- 
willing step. A fierce despair appeared to 
be consuming him. His disappointment was 
made keener when he saw the wild expecta- 
tion with which the little Ai‘ce looked for- 
ward to his music, and her confident belief 
that it would be far grander than any thing 
he had ever done before. 

The villagers, by groups, in twos, in threes, 
with happy faces, coming from far and near, 
poured into the chureh. Paying no heed to 
any one as he passed, Franz entered by the 
side-door, and went immediately up into the 
organ - gallery. With glad eyes, the little 
Alice saw the church in its festival decora- 
tions. Beautiful wreaths of cedar coiled 
themselves around the great pillars, and crept 
in waving lines over altar, arch, and case- 
ment, their unfading green sometimes flecked 
with amber, sometimes dyed in violet light, as 
the rays of the sun caught the tints from the 
windows of stained glass. Resting against 


the centre of the chancel-rail, a magnificent | 


cross of hot-house flowers loaded the air with 
the perfumes of summer—an incense more 
pure and holy then the incense of myrrh; 
and on either side sprays of English ivy, in 
long and twining branches, displayed their 
wax-like leaves. 

The last vibrations of the bell died away. 
The congregation chanted its anthem; the 
minister read the Christmas service ; and the 
first strains of the organ-voluntary, after the 
close of the litany, sounded through the 
church. The little Alice, with a throbbing 
pulse, crept close to Franz as he played; but 
it was only the familiar music, that the world 
already knew by heart, and had heard a thou- 
sand times before. Poor Franz, warring 
against himself, had been driven back to the 
composition of others, though he knew he 
possessed within him a power that ought to 
have created, that ought to have raised him 
above all written measure. But now even 
his execution was a dead, mechanical labor. 

A swift expression of keen disappointment 
fell upon the child’s face. She looked up at 
him, with a gesture, slight but strangely ap- 
pealing, and with eyes filled by a sorrowful re- 
proach—such a look as one might wear in the 
last moment, whose most cherished friend had 
suddenly turned and dealt him a death-blow. 

But Franz played on mechanically, with 
the pang of despair at his heart. Suddenly, 
half-way in a bar, in the very midst of a sin- 
gle note almost, a sensation of fear came upon 
him—an overwhelming awe that seemed to 
lock his muscles and turn his hands into 
stone. The organ ceased abruptly; he sat 





motioniess as a statue; and a death-like si- 
lence reigned throughout the church. Had 
the same unaccountable awe fallen upon 
the congregation, too? The whole universe 
waited. 

Out of the profound silence a sound was 
borne, a sound more beautiful than the music 
of a dream, Soft as a whisper, clear and 
distinct, it grew wave upon wave, into a 
grand volume of harmony, that was not loud, 
though it seemed as if it reached beyond the 
church-walls and floated om through endless 
space. Was it, then, music from that land 
where the crystal air breathes a perpetual 
melody? The people by one impulse sprang 
to their feet, and turned with awe-stricken 
faces toward the gallery. Grander, more 
majestic, it swelled into a glad chorus, whose 
gloria, inspired with praise, rose up into 
heaven. It was an adoration of sublime joy 
that seemed too intense to be ascribed to 
mortal spirit; and the people fell upon their 
knees while they listened. Over plains, over 
hills, in the sky, it seemed to reverberate 
and answer back, sweeter than the sound of 
silver, vaster than the roll of ocean—the 
hallelujah of myriad voices, the song as of 
an innumerable multitude—“ Glory be to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 

Again and again the refrain gathered into 
a measure more triumphant than the strains 
of a victorious army. Then, ascending high- 
er and higher, it fainted through infinite dis- 
tance, and was gone as if it had passed be- 
yond the very portals of eternity. 

The spellbound audience hardly moved 
for a moment, even after the music had died ; 
but when the first stir broke the silence they 
collected about the organist with eager ques- 
tions. Franz, still sitting at his instrument, 
had never turned. Anxious to testify their 
wild admiration, they were ready almost to 
bow down before him; but they were obliged 
to speak several times before he gave the 
slightest heed. Then he looked up abruptly 
and said with a strange impatience : 

“ Did not you see?” 

There was a confused expression in his 
eyes, as if they might have been blinded by 
a great light, and their vision not yet wholly 
recovered. The people looked at him, then 
at each other in bewilderment, but, as if he 
had suddenly comprehended their meaning, 
he went on quickly : 

“Tt was not I. I did not play a note. It 
was the music of another world, the music 
of the first Christmas. Did not you see the 
host of angels in the sky, and the shepherds 
that watched their flocks by night upon the 
plains of Judea? It was the gloria sung at 
the nativity of Christ by the angels centuries 
ago, beside the village of Bethlehem!” 

Then the people, regarding him with 
doubtful faces, drew back, and he said, with 
fierce excitement : 

“Tf you donot believe, ask the little Alice 
there. She will tell you.” 

The little girl sat close to his bench, but 
when they turned to her she made no reply. 
They raised her up. Their question never 
received an answer, and Franz with a wild 
cry fell upon his knee at her side. The child 
was dead. 
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For many years afterward the musician 
lived on in the old place at the foot of the 
hill, but he fever again could be prevailed 
upon to strike a note of any instrument or 
listen to a strain of any music. More rarely 
than ever did he speak to a soul, and then it 
was only at the Christmas-time, to tell again 
of the little Alice, his spirit of sound, to tell 
of that wonderful gloria of immortal praise 
sung by a multitude of the heavenly hosts, 
whose splendor, almost blinding to his eyes, 
had lighted up earth and sky over the far-off 
plains of Palestine, where the shepherds, 
centuries ago, were watching their flocks by 
night. Strangers heard his tale with a scarce- 
ly concealed smile, and shook their heads sor- 
rowfully as the old man, feeble and palsied, 
with a singular brilliance in his sunken eyes, 
turned away. But all the villagers spoke of 
him with respect, almost with awe, and the 
children learned to hush their mirth in rever- 
ence as he passed by. Margery, with a face 
quieter than ever, said little, but served her 
master with an untiring devotion, and after 
she had closed his eyes in death, when she 
was an old, old woman, sometimes in the 
evening she would suddenly break her long 
silence to tell a wondering group, of Franz 
and the little Alice, and of the mysterious 
melody that played about the child. 

And so the people of Paint Valley relate 
the story yet, and show the graves in the 
long grass of the village church-yard, where, 
side by side, they wait to join at the last day 
the throng whose immortal gloria shall sur- 
pass even that grand Christmas anthem — 
the song of the angels heard by the shepherds 
upon the plains of Judea. 

FLORENCE McLANDBURGH. 





A STORY OF AGGRAVATION. 


IN MULTITUDINOUS CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I 
THE AMERICAN VELVET-PLANT. 


“ Y dear,” said Mrs. Scroggs, “ you 

_ must get me at once an ‘ American 
velvet - plant.’ I have been reading its de- 
scription. It is charming.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Scroggs, “ there are 
several growing out there on the hill. Which 
shall I transplant for you ?” 

“ What do you mean?” said Mrs. Scroggs. 

“ The ‘ American velvet-plant’ is the mul- 
lein,” said Mr. Scroggs. 

“ Pshaw |” said Mrs. Scroggs. 





CHAPTER II. 
MULLEINS AND ROSES. 


Whar has this conversation (which act- 
ually occurred) to do with the story? Wait 
a little. 

This is a story of aggravation, and not a 
Christmas-story, for, in fact, they had no 
Christmas at all, and it was impossible that 
they should have had, and they ought to have 
known better. It is written to be read after 
Christmas, when the bills come in, and the 
indigestions, and the doctors, and you and 
your wife have come to an understanding 
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about the current expenses, and the Christ- 
mas brightness and the Christmas snow have 
given way to a raw, diphtheritic fog, and no 
end of slush. Read it then! 

And now, they ought to have known better, 
as I said before, for they were mullein people, 
and there is nothing in a mullein that can 
produce arose, As regards manners, morals, 
and ideas, they might be American velvet- 
plants—they were. But, as regards sterility 
of resources, and the figure they cut in the 
world, and the estimation in which they were 
held, they were mullein people ; growing on a 
very bleak hill-side, too. 

And always haunted by the desire and 
intention to grow roses! The ordinary mul- 
lein accepts the situation. But these human 
Mulleins |! — they would behave like roses. 
They were always outwitting Step - mother 
Fate. However she snubbed, and twitched, 
and set them in corners, they were ready for 
her. Take away carpets, and they stained 
their floors walnut-brown. Deny them bu- 
reaus, and they transformed a packing-box, a 
dollar looking -glass, two cigar - boxes, and 
some old chintz, into a dressing-table. Send 
them away hungry from the greasy table 
of their lodging~-house, and they smuggle 
slices of bread, buy three cents’ worth of 
butter, make toast over their wretched little 
fire, and turn the whole into a revel, which 
they talk of with glee. There is a cantanker- 
ous good-nature, an abominable cheerfulness 
about them. They will not accept the situa- 
tion, and consider themselves disinherited. 
They have every new painting and ongraving 
by heart. They visit the art-sales. They 
know just where they would place the inlaid 
cabinets and rugs of Shiraz, and the priats 
of Hogarth. They will not see that they have 
no finger in such pies. They are continually 
trying to put by money for artistic treasures, 
when the ends of their income will not meet. 
Such stupidity! As said an attar-of-roses 
woman, of similar mulleins, “ They live in a 
world of their own.” They will not see them- 
selves as others see them! Talking of art, 
and stamped indelibly with Poverty, her mark ! 
Condemned for life to flat beer, and dreaming 
of Amontillado, in Venetian glass! They 
could not be made to see why it was so im- 
possible to grow at least one little rose from 
their stalk, just one ! 


—_—— 
CHAPTER III. 
THEIR CHRISTMAS-FEVER. 

Now that you comprehend them, you will 
not be surprised to hear that these people, 
who were in want, had resolved to keep Christ- 
mas. 
And you will add, almost of yourself, that 
these are precisely the sort of people who are 
sure to take the Christmas-fever, and to have 
it hard, and to whom its wreaths and tapers 
and carols are full of meaning and delicious 
eharm—and you would be quite right. 


—_———+—_ 
CHAPTER IV. 
PARASITES AND NUISANCES. 


Hrrnerto I have introduced these people 
as “They.” That was from cowardice. Sel- 








dom has a writer more objectionable person- 
ages in hand. The Mulleins were three: moth- 
er, daughter, and son. I have read recently 
that women without money were very nearly 
in the position of “ parasites ;” also, that 
“a woman’s business is to amuse and serve 
man, and make his life agreeable, and, when 
not so engaged, she is a nuisance.” The 
mother and daughter in question were with- 
out money, and there was no “man,” as an 
excuse for their existence; and not even the 
entireness of love, in which they lived with 
the Boy, and he with them, can altogether 
atone. I assure you I feel it; but then what 
would you have? This is not a Christmas- 
story, but a story of aggravation. 


_—>— 


CHAPTER V. 
fHE CHRISTMAS-ROSE. 


To begin: It had happened a month or 
two before, that they found themselves in 
possession of a surplus two-dollar note. That 
is, of a two-dollar note which need not be 
paid over at once to landlord or shoemaker. 
This note was deposited by acclamation in 
the “ Sixpenny savings” as a beginning tow- 
ard growing the Christmas-rose. Henceforth 
the family leaned much on it, and it often 
came up in conversation as “ that two dollars, 
you know.” 

Then the three Mulleins had each a little 
plan for growing a Christmas-rose. 

Master Mullein invented what he called 
the “ dodge,” as this: There are certain trans- 
actions in business, so much a matter of 
course, that you are startled to reflect on the 
number of persons who earn a living in these 
very departments. Who thinks how notes, 
bills, and messages, get about? Yet they 
certainly don’t run on casters, as young Mul- 
lein, with his wallet chained about his waist, 
might have assured you. If you have an eye 
for rosy boys, I dare say you have seen him ; 
and if you have observed him, arms up, hands 
clinched, running on a sort of dog-trot, so as 
always to keep pace with the car or stage in 
which you were riding, why then you have seen 
the “dodge.” There are lines on which a boy 
of determination may keep neck-and-neck with 
the horses. On such lines Mullein pocketed 
the fare, and ran the route. There are lines 
that defy the best-breathed “runners.” On 
these, as a boy of honor, Mullein rode. He 
reported himself to the house among the ear- 
liest of the runners, and, nevertheless aver- 
aged thirty cents a day by the “ dodge.” 

There are six days in the week, 6 x 30 — 
$1.80. It lacks six weeks of Christmas-tide : 
6 x 1.80 <= $10.80. 

But— 

The world is under the reign of laws, and 
the Mullein household was under a law of 
necessity, that, do what they would, was sure 
to levy a tax of, say thirty cents on every fifty 
cents amassed by the “dodge,” for matches, 
soap, paper, car-fare—something of the sort. 
After the “eleventh or eighth” collision be- 
tween the “law” and the “ dodge,” it cer- 
tainly occurred to Mamma Mullein that things 
looked discouraging ; and she sighed. But 
the young inventor went sturdily on, with a 
pluck and an undiminished faith in the vir- 





tues of the “dodge,” quite delightful to 
see. 

The little woman! such a very little wom- 
an! She was preparing to go into trade—in 
orange-peel and old newspapers — when she 
could find a buyer. People do buy such 
things somewhere, you know. 


> 


CHAPTER VI. 


A MARKET-WOMAN.—SAUL AND DAVID.—SIMPLE 
SUMS, 


AND now you are waiting to hear Mamma 
Mullein’s business—that is, if you want to 
bear any thing about it. I trust it shall not 
shock you. She was a market-woman; not 
that she brought eggs, and butter, and fruit, to 
market. Had she done that, she might have 
been a rose-woman instead of a mullein 
woman, and this story could never have been 
written. But there are so many sorts of 
markets—as a market where your nice fresh 
ideas will bring a fair price. Of this order 
of market-woman was Mamma Mullein. She 
was liable to ideas. There are some people 
who regard such a person with suspicion, but, 
though desirous to please all readers, I must 
give my personages as I find them. Ideas 
are often good for checks, but they more fre- 
quently stamp the man or woman subject to 
them as dangerous. The world is like Saul. 
It accepts the thought, whether in writing, 
marble, pottery, painting, politics, warfare, 
preaching, inventions, no matter what, as the 
Hebrew king did Goliath’s bead. But it 
never forgives the David. It “eyes” him: 
from that time out, look out for javelins! I 
beg pardon, I have shunted the story off the 
track ; but only to show you how Mamma 
Mullein sometimes made money, and some- 
times failures. 

Two and two make four. You see, of 
course, that Mamma Mullein, who was already 
in the habit of conveying ideas to market, 
was specially desirous of a brisk holiday 
business, and wrote night and day to secure 
not two, but a dozen, strings to her bow. 
Thus: For the Popular Crowquill, a “ Work- 
ing-Idyl.” For the Ezcelsior, a “Carol.” For 
the Chignon, three appropriate articles. For 
the Workstand, “A Little Preach about Ba- 
bies.” For the Halfaton, a “Review.” For 
the Kaleidoscope, the prose version of “ The 
Cow jumped over the Moon.” Then she fig- 
ured it out, thus : 





Three appropriate articles, at $15 each.... $45 00 
Weeettin Bigs... cc cccccccccscccccscccccccee 25 00 
GID... cc chenscccpresoccccnccscdoccesosoceess 15 00 
Preach about Babies.................ssse0 20 00 
TDN acs on oses ci cves cveccvsesccsesencéite 15 00 
Cow that jumped over the Moon........... 30 00 
$150 00 

Wud 00 GRRE. «05 ov cncseovece sdevenesceses 25 00 
© GBB cccccccccsccceccecodceccsccs 18 00 
© GR ccccccccvccccccescoccsocceces 20 90 
BADGES... 00.00 ccccccesvccccccess $87 00 


to be expended for winter clothing, and for 
the Christmas-rose: ten dollars might be 
spared for that ; and there was “ that two dol- 
lars, you know.” 

After this calculation, Mamma Maullein 
wrote with more spirit than ever; and the 
inventor of the dodge came out in a new 
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character, as “ The Filial Fib.” He discovered 
that all well-regulated boys spent their even- 
ings in unceasing efforts to attain a good 
writing-hand. 

Also, that his only hope of achieving that 
desirable result was, in copying each evening, 
till bedtime, numerous pages of his mother’s 
manuscript. 

Whereupon he acquired his title of the 
Filial Fib, and, let us hope, the good writing- 
hand. 


——— 


CHAPTER VII. 
“THAT TWO DOLLARS”—HOPE LONG DEFERRED. 


Tue little woman went into trade. She 
sold the old newspapers for six cents. The 
orange -peel speculation resulted in failure. 
Nobody would buy. 

Meantime, “that two dollars, you know,” 
was drawn from the bank perforce, to pay 
the washer-woman—a poor old woman who 
needed the money, on which Mamma Mullein 
felt a sinking of the heart, and was obliged 
to do that sum about the “ Idyls,” etc., twice 
over, before she could quite recover her usual 
cheerfulness. 

Also the “dodge,” though in splendid 
working order, was so continually tripped up, 
and circumvented by the “law,” that its 
young inventor might almost as well have 
spared the car-horses the shame of their de- 
feat. “The Christmas-rose will be a very 
small growth,” they told each other. 

One—two—three—four weeks! Such 
weeks! The hours in them had feet of lead, 
and were lame besides. Darkest of all, came 
to be that hour known as the postman’s. No 
such heart-shaking hour in the year, as, if 
you are a mullein person, or like those who 
joined David in the cave of Adullam, and 
you are at the crest of the wave, and a letter 
will tide you over, or dash you down into its 
guifs, you very well know. The “ Hour” 
quite overshadowed the Mullein family. When 
it began, everybody grew nervous; while it 
endured, everybody started at each tinkle of 
the bell, and watched slyly out of window. 
When it ended—oh! the miserable blank: 
worse even than the torture of suspense! and 
when the member from outside — who had 
been absent meanwhile, returned—there was 
another trial. The vague expectation, the 
quick glance at the table and into the faces 
of the stayers-at-home, the pathetic attempt 
at indifference on the part of everybody ; and 
the determination of everybody to show no 
anxiety, and to see none!—ah! let it pass! 
It is easier to write than to witness. 


a 
CHAPTER VIII. 
RETURNS, BILLS, AND BALANCES. 


A terrer at last, about the “ Working-Idyl.” 
“ An excellent idea,” the letter said; “but 
was there not a touch of nitro-glycerine in it, 
that, admitted, might blow up society, or some 
subscriber’s idea of society, which would be 
quite the same thing, as far as newspapers 
are concerned ;” and, so with thanks, it was 
returned. 

Mamma Mullein tore her bair, or rather 
whatever, in the mental economy, corresponds 
to hair (the real article is too expensive) in 





private, mind you! and then came down smil- 
ing, and got a letter about the “Carol.” A 
letter! A blow in the face. 

“There was something theological in the 
*Carol,’” the letter said, and truly. Mamma 
Mullein was a devout woman, and it had 
slipped her pen, without intending it. “‘ There 
was always danger,” said the letter, “in han- 
dling the theological porcupine, even with 
gloves; and the paper declined to take the 
risk. And so—with thanks,” etc. 

“Christmas comes but once a year,” and 
to make all these slips and stumbles then/ A 
Protestant pilgrimage, barefoot, to the Stock 
Exchange, or some other temple of Mammon, 
and a solemn vow never again “ to call a spade 
a spade,” would have relieved Mamma Mullein’s 
overwrought feelings as she subtracted forty 
dollars from her calculations. Then the tide 
turned, in a letter sweeter than any love-note, 
inclosing a check, for the “Preach about 
Babies,” twenty dollars. Another letter, and 
another check, for the “ Review,” fifteen dol- 
lars, 

Fifth Week.— Appropriate articles for 
the Chignon not returned—they had been 
specially ordered, but gone into bankruptcy. 
The paper had fallen into financial collapse. 
Broken reeds that pierced her side. Mamma 
Mullein had scarcely the heart left to subtract 
forty-five dollars more from their calculations. 
It was all over now. She kept a bright face 
for the younger Mulleins; but, though there 
might be still some scanty shreds and patches 
of Christmas, there could be no Christmas- 
rose for them. 

Sizth Week.—The day before Christmas. 
Returned, the prose version of ““The Cow 
jumped over the Moon,” with thanks. “The 
editor would have used it, but he had accepted 
an article before receiving it, on precisely the 
same subject, which would appear in the pres- 
ent number.” Singular, and yet more singu- 
lar that the article on the same subject proved 
to be written by the editor in person. But 
Mamma Mullein had for her consolation the 
adage that great minds think alike. 

By the same post arrived Skiggs’s bill for 
twenty-five dollars, Quiggs’s bill for eighteen 
dollars, Haggs’s bill for twenty dollars ; total, 
sixty-three dollars. And the Mullein receipts 
had been thirty-five dollars! Mamma Mullein 
finds a difficulty in summing up. Something 
is the matter with her eyes. And the winter 
clothing, and the Christmas-rose! The 
“dodge” had accumulated two dollars in 
spite of the “law.” The little woman had 
brought six cents out of trade. The young 
inventor and the little woman proposed to in- 
vest the two dollars and six cents, after sup- 
per, by means of a committee of two, which 
mamma was not invited to join—for reasons 
common to Christmas. 


—_—e—_ 


CHAPTER IX. 
NEMESIS.—THE FATE OF THE “‘ DODGE.” 


Enter the washer-woman. Nobody had ex- 
pected her. If she had been Nemesis herself 
the family could not have surveyed her with 
more dismay. With what was she to be paid ? 
The young inventor looked at the disturbed 
face of his mother, and gave a great gulp. 





“How much is it, mamma? There is the 
“dodge,” you know!” and Mamma Mullein 
felt the two dollars thrust into her hand. Yes, 
there it was, and there was the washer-woman. 
The Mulleins looked at each other incredu- 
lously. Their last hold on their one loved 
holiday was slipping from them, and they 
hardly knew how to believe it, after all the 
toil, and the patience, and the self-sacrifice, 
and the planning! If the washer-woman had 
but known it, she was being paid in dramas, 
in a concentration of much that was precious. 
But it looked to her a poor-enough note, un- 
accompanied by an extra fifty cents, or so, in 
honor of Christmas. She thinks they have 
forgotten it!—forgotten it, poor souls! and 
stands her ground. Mamma quakes before 
her, and answers her but feebly. Still she 
stands! Will she never go? An awful si- 
lence. Convicted felons might wear the open 
and cheerful expression of the Mulleins. The 
Nemesis of the wash-tub tosses her head, 
flounces, makes a remark, to the door-knob 
apparently, about the poor returns of stingi- 
ness to stingy people in the long-run—but 
she goes! Mamma Mullein is free to cover 
her face with her bands, and the young in- 
ventor to press a soft cheek against hers, and 
call her his dear, good, lovely mamma. 


—~o—— 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LITTLE WOMAN AS A BUYER. 


Tue little woman, who has slipped out 
quietly, comes in and sits down by the win- 
dow, although it is cold. She has been trying 
to buy a Christmas-wreath with her six cents, 
but there are none to be found at a cheaper 
rate than a shilling apiece. 


Louise E. Furniss. 





PLEASANT ROOMS FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


Il. 

OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the 
experience, or rather the glimpse, that 
I had gained by means of my first letter had 
been somewhat unhappy in its nature, it was 
not to be denied that the expedition, as an 
expedition, had been a fair success. I there- 
fore felt emboldened to try a second, and I 
selected one of the most striking of the seven 

remaining notes as my motive. 

This appeared to promise an entirely dif- 
ferent picture, and, as it seemed to me to pos- 
sess a peculiarly dulcet and enticing strain, I 
take the liberty to give it entire. 

It was written on a small sheet of tinted 
paper, with the initial H, surrounded by a 
profusion of scrolls, stamped in the upper 
left-hand corner; moreover, it possessed a 
strong savor of patchouly, The missive, as a 
whole, had such a coddling, kissy air that I 
decided that it came from a lady; in this, 
however, I was mistaken. 

It ran thus: 

“New Yorn, August, 18- 
“My pear Mr. X. Y. Z.: 

“If you will come and live in our little 

nest, you may. You will find it cool, retired, 
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and as neat asa pin. My dear sisters and I 
have adopted this motto relative to those who 
abide with us: ‘One of the human family, 
one of our family!’ So you see that you 
may have found the niche that you seemed 
to desire so much. 

“ It is at 351 East Twenty ——th Street, and 
it is partially urban and partially suburban in 
its character. To paraphrase Byron (‘Don 
Juan,’ third canto), ‘ The windows look on a 
garden, and the garden looks on the street,’ 
and the street is paved with wood. Noise is, 
therefore, prevented, and it is not infrequently 
the case that the shades may be arranged in 
such a way as to exclude the glare of the sun 
and to permit us to command the lilac-bushes 
in the front-yard, and I assure you it is not 
hard to imagine yourself dwelling in some 
bosky dell. 

“ As I sit here, at this moment, inditing 
this light missive to you, there is naught to 
be heard save the snipping of my pen, the 
twitter of the encaged canary, and the whis- 
pered suggestions of my three sisters, as 
they sit around in a semicircle, all occupied 
in some pretty work. They bid me be cor- 
dial and warm in my invitation to you to call, 
and I endeavor to pay heed to them. 

“We shall be charmed to see you on 
any evening this week, and I can promise 
that our interview, though it will perforce 
have somewhat to do with prices and accom- 
modations, shall be as social and informal as 
four merry and closely-intermingled spirits 
ean make it. 

“Do not be deterred by supposing a party 
to be in progress if you see numberless win- 
dows all aglow, for it is another of our little 
idiosyncrasies to worship the three L’s, viz., 
Love, Light, and Laughter, and it will not be 
unlikely that we shall be engaged in some 
childlike frolic at the very moment of your ar- 
rival, One can hardly catch us in a moment 
of calm. 

“T take the liberty to hint that you pull 
the bell-handle out as far as possible, and 
then let it fly back suddenly. I was fright- 
ening the girls the other day by standing upon 
an inverted flour-barrel in the cellar and pull- 
ing the bell-wire, thus causing the bell to ring 
mysteriously, when all at once the bottom of 
the treacherous tub gave way, precipitating 
me into its white embrace, at the same time 
causing me to stretch the wire and make the 
most terrific jingling in the butler’s pantry. 

“Pardon the digression for the sake of 
the humor, and believe us all as desiring to 
become your hosts. 

“ Yours, with sincerity, 
“M. T. —.” 


It was not at all difficult to believe that 
the household from which so extraordinary a 
letter could emanate must be one worth visit- 
ing, and I lost no time in availing myself of 
the opportunity to do so 

I performed the journey on the evening 
of the day of my visit to the detached house 

“in the upper city. 

Tt was fully nine o’clock when I reached 
the neighborhood to which I had been invited, 
and, as the sky was overcast, it was quite dark. 

The street and the walks, judged by the 
light of the dim gas-lamps, were none of the 





cleanest, and, from the large number of drays, 
milk-carts, and venders’ wagons drawn up 
beside the curbs, I concluded that there was 
a large stabling interest near by. 

The buildings in the vicinity were all 
small and irregular, and where there was a 
window there was sure to be a pipe-smoker. 
Sounds of conversation and laughter came 
from all sides, and every step developed out 
of.the obscurity a new group of lovers or 
gossipers hanging over the area-railings or 
the edges of the balconies. The street 
seemed to be a scene of Olympian games. A 
number of young men in shirt-sleeves were 
making leaps, “ putting” heavy cobble-stones, 
and taking short racing walks. Groups of 
hatless children, sometimes numbering six, 
with the smallest and most helpless placed 
tenderly in the middle, roamed up and down 
the centre of the way, chattering like mag- 
pies, and holding hands with great tenacity. 

The disorder was jolly and good-natured 
enough, and the people seemed to live en 
commune, 80 open were their house-doors, and 
so freely did they seem to pass from one domi- 
cile to another. 

I found No. 351 to be the third in a block 
of six three-story dwellings erected in the 
rear of diminutive gardens, in each of which 
were planted four or five scant and awkward 
trees. 

Every window in the house was open, and 
at each of the six upper ones were seated one 
or more figures silhouetted by the lights be- 
hind. All of these figures had pipes, and 
most of them seemed to be in shirt-sleeves. 
It was clear that the house as a place of 
refuge for the boarder had good qualities. 

The iron gate clanged rather loudly be- 
hind me, and I thought that the noise pro- 
duced a certain agitation on the lower or par- 
lor floor, for there was to be seen a dim flying 
about of women’s skirts immediately after it 
appeared that some one was approaching. 

I ascended a short flight of wooden steps, 
and felt about upon the right of the open door 
for the bell-pull. I obeyed the injunction that 
had been given in the letter as to the manner 
of using it. The result was a mild and tardy 
tinkle somewhere down in the basement, but 
it was sufficient for its purpose. 

I heard a pair of slippered feet approach- 
ing, and at the same time there burst upon 
the air a shrill chorus of feminine glee in 
three keys. The laughter was interspersed 
with various screams and breathless excla- 
mations: “Oh, my!—Oh, don’t !—Horrid— 
hor-rid wretch !—Ar’n’t you ashamed !—Please 
pl-e-e-ase ! — oh, pl-e-e-ase don’t!” These 
were followed by more rushing and whirling 
of skirts, and more shrill laughing; and, 
from the person in slippers, there broke a 
sympathetic gurgle of delight. 

All at once the flickering light in the 
hall-way blazed up, and exhibited a small, 
bald - headed, spectacled, middle-aged man 
standing painfully upon the toes of his right 
foot, trying to turn off the flow of gas. 

In a moment he succeeded, and, sink- 
ing to earth again, he bowed his head and 
seuffled rapidly forward, laughing heartily 
and saying, in a high-pitched voice, by way 
of apology for the extraordinary gayety of his 
household : 





“ They’re having a terrible lark to-night! 


Such spirits as they’re in! Ha-ha-ha! Ah. 


ha-ha! They’re tor-tormenting Pet. Poor 
child! Poor child! She’s so innocent—so 
guileless! Indeed, its villainy! Absolute, 


downright villainy! Yes, ‘villainy’ is the 
only word for it—it is, indeed!” 

He shook his head violently, and then 
went off into another fit of laughter, out of 
which he suddenly came, in a few seconds, 
much as a jack-i’-the-box escapes from his 
confinement. 

“ But, bless me, come in, sir, come in. 
This way to our parlor—to our salon, as the 
French would say. Pleasant evening. Found 
your way here without trouble, I presume? 
Great advantage of living in a rectangular 
city—though it is hard to be lettered and 
numbered, especially when one’s early edu- 
cation and surroundings have generated within 
him a love for what might be called pictu- 
resque nomenclature. For instance: 351 
East Second Street—per contra—‘ The Glen.’ 
‘The Eyrie.’ ‘The Wayside Cottage.’—Dash 
this shade, it sticks twenty times in a score!” 

He rattled furiously at a green curtaif, 
and, as it eventually came down with a rush 
that was quite startling, he turned around 
with another laugh and begged me to be 
seated. I tried to take a chair where I 
should be shielded from the light overhead, 
but he contrived, in some curious way, to 
force me into a seat where I was illuminated, 
while he himself took the position I coveted. 

We immediately began to talk. about 
apartments. 

He was voluble, flighty, and disjointed, 
but exceedingly good-natured. It appeared 
that the first-floor rear-room, together with 
the hall bedroom, was unoccupied at pres- 
ent. Would I like to view them? Certain- 
ly. 

We at once proceeded up the narrow, 
creaking flight of stairs, my cicerone keeping 
up a running fire of commendations of the 
house. 

The two apartments were as small and 
close as apartments could very well be, and 
each had that dusty, carpety smell that one 
often perceives in country ‘‘ keeping-rooms.” 

The host lit a gas-jet, and, taking a po- 
sition in the door-way between the two 
rooms, descanted upon their virtues at great 
length. 

They were small, but, bless him, when one 
thought of it, how small all things were ; for 
instance, our loves, our hates, our importance, 
our lives! It depended altogether, so he 
said, upon whether a person sought to live 
en prince or seul ; in one case there would be 
required your lofty halls opening into each 
other; your endless vistas; your marbles, 
your old masters, your gentlemen-in-waiting, 
etc., etc.; but in the other case you wanted 
only a corner, a crevice, a nook, consisting of 
a bed, a chair, a table, a book or so, and a 
handful of hearts. Here it was. Here—un- 
der this simple roof, covered in its turn by 
the eternal canopy—were all the ingredients 
necessary for a happy life. 

In the next breath he mentioned the price, 
twenty-five dollars per week. The furniture 
was fair in quality, and every thing was neat 
and in extreme order. 
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I mentioned this last point. The remark 
seemingly opened up a boiling well of praise 
for the person called “ Pet,” whose name I 
had heard a dozen times already. Every 
thing was attributable in one way or another 
to this Pet. Pet was a sworn foe to Dust. 
As were the Guelphs to the Ghibellines, so 
was Pet to Uncleanliness. There was a 
“ pillow-sham” that Pet had worked while in 
bed under the full influence of chills-and- 
fever, brought on by impersonating Queen 
Mab in a Staten-Island grove. Pet had ar- 
ranged the pictures on the walls. Pet had 
selected the carpet, and beaten down the 
shopman’s price twenty-five cents per yard. 
Pet had arranged the furniture with a keen 
sense of proportion, the small ottoman next 
the secretary, the easy-chair next the centre- 
table, the tall wardrobe in the panel formed 
by the door leading to the closet and the door 
leading into the adjoining apartment. Pet 
was feminine of the feminine. She had all 
those delightful, intangible, yet exquisite per- 
ceptions that made the woman. By Heavens, 
sir, she was a strange compound of graces! 
She was at once a mother, a wife, a sister, a 
sweet friend. 

After this we proceeded down the stairs. 
We encountered, in the passage, two young 
men with their hats on, and with their pipes 
in their mouths. 

“Ha-ha, Miller, going out? That’s right ; 
a little stroll under the starry vault is not a 
bad preparation for peaceful rest. And 
Smythe, too? well, there’s a pair o’ ye; a3 
Burns would say— 


“*O whiskey, soul o’ plays an’ pranks !'" 


“You see,” said the host, dropping his 
voice to a whisper after the others had gone 
on, “* Pet laid down this principle: ‘ Keep 
sounding every man’s key-note. If it is a 
false one, he’ll mend it; but if it's a strong 
and tuneful one, he'll like it all the better.’ 
See the application in this case. Miller is s 
poet and an ascetic. Smythe crooks his—” 
Here the little gentleman bent his arm and 
put his hand to his mouth. “He tipples. 
I made an d@ propos observation to each, and 
with apparent good-will. Consequence : 
Miller at this moment is happy, and Smythe 
is gnawed with shame.—Come into the parlor 
again, and I'll call the girls.” 

All this time, or, rather, at intervals in all 
this time, sounds of frolicking had risen from 
the hidden depths below, and there had 
seemed to be a perpetual chasing and cap- 
turing going on, accompanied by appropriate 
screams and vociferations. We had hardly 
entered the parlor a second time when the 
tumult rapidly drew near, and before we could 
seat ourselves a sort of whirlwind took place 
in the entry, and a tall woman in muslin, 
decorated in a most extraordinary fashion 
with ribbons, dashed up to the door, and, al- 
most breathless with laughter, exclaimed: 
“0 Josephus—she’s found it !—She found it 
in a twinkling! I do declare she’s too bright 
for any thing. The dear darling’s eyes—” 

“You don’t mean to say she’s found it!” 
exciaimed Josephus, with a lock of astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

“But I do, though! 
straight as a bee!” 


She went to it 





“ Well, well, well!” cried the other, turn- 
ing his glasses full upon me, as if saying, 
“ What words can a man use in such a case 
as this ?”—He came to himself with another 
of his jack-i’-the-box starts, and exclaimed : 
“ Beg a million pardons, my dear sir! Allow me 
—my sister—Lilly—Mr.—Mr,—well, X. Y.Z.” 

Lilly and I bowed. She, with a discreet 
cloud of gravity upon her ancient face. 

Another rush—another woman: more ex- 
clamations. More adulatory notices of Pet. 
Another discreet presentation. It was “ Flor- 
ry” this time. 

Then Florry and Lilly set up a theatrical 
demand for “Pet! Pet! Petty dear !—Love, 
this way, please !—Do come for one moment!” 

Then, tardily loitering, came more skirts, 
and, with a childish coyness, there appeared 
another spinster in muslin and ribbons, with 
a great smile upon her bony features. She 
was gayly seized and waltzed into the apart- 
ment by Florry and Lilly, amid arch chidings 
for being so bright and wayward. 

I was presented to her. She gave a short 
courtesy, as became a child that did not care, 
and she then proceeded with a pretty titter 
to the back of her brother’s chair and began 
to make semi-secret mesmeric passes over 
his bald head, to the great delight of her 
two sisters, who ranged themselves on the 
victim’s either hand while he talked with me, 
at the same time giving me to understand, 
by various winks and grimaces, that he knew 
what was going on above. 

“ As for tobacco,” said he, while detailing 
the liberties of his household, “ you are en- 
tirely welcome to use negro-head or Persian, 
precisely as you choose. Cob-pipes, I am 
told, are considered en régle by those that 
Sumer, and, if so, we should be delighted to 
have you provide yourself with cob-pipes to 
any extent.—Pet here, the nucleus of our lit- 
tle household, takes the pipes and tobacco 
uader her especial charge, and when a smoker 
returns to his chamber at night, after the 
toils and vexations of the day, he is sure to 
find his smoking articles tastefully arranged, 
in some quaint and elegant device, upon his 
centre-table or mantel. It is pleasant to 
have our little weaknesses thus condoned by 
fair woman.—Ah ha !—Caught !—caught!” 
Josephus here, by a rapid motion of his own 
hand, seized and imprisoned Pet’s, and, after 
the consequent shrieks and reproachful laugh- 
ter had subsided, drew it down and smoothed 
his cheek with it. 

She thus hung gracefully over him, and 
the four made a tempting picture—to laugh at. 

All now were calm and serene, and in 
sweet concord. They bent upon me many 
soft glances, and nothing could have en- 
hanced the sweetness of their voices. 

I had come upon a Home of Rest; upon 
a bower where neither frowns nor strife did 
enter; where all was one. 

Now and then little advantages were de- 
tailed with great minuteness, all four putting 
in their oars to help the matter swim. 

“Have you mentioned the private coal- 
bin, brother?” 

The chorus then enlarged upon this point, 
until I began to question how it had been 
possible for me to live to my then age with- 
out such a bin. 





It appeared that Pet managed this feature 
in the household. 

“Then about the facilities we have for 
polishing boots,” whispered Lilly. 

It promptly appeared that Pet would per-- 
mit her slaves to use nothing but the best 
water-proof blacking, and that she had eut- 
down the extra charge from two dollars pe¥ 
month to one dollar and three-quarters. 

“And the private pew at church, Jose- 
phus,”” murmured Florry. 

Yes, there was a private pew, in one of 
the most fashionable churches, which the 
boarders were invited to use at a trifling cost, 
to each, of five dollars per quarter. At this 
point Pet was represented as being very 
broad and liberal in her views of religious 
matters, and as being the well-spring of the 
family sanctity. Pet had gathered from 
Huxley, Mill, Darwin, Tyndall, Rénan, Dél- 
linger, Wilberforce, and a host of others, the 
thousand gems that made up her creed. I 
was given Pet’s ideas of prayer in the ab- 
stract, and Pet’s notions respecting Peter’s 
residence in Rome. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by Pet’s determinations as to woman’s 
dress and woman’s relation to the political 
machine. After this, came a description of 
Pet’s aversion to Spitz dogs as pets, in con- 
tradistinction to her love for St.-Bernard 
mastiffs—the dogs of soul. In half an hour 
more this sort of talk grew tiresome and I 
began to move away, and it was another half- 
hour before I reached the front-door. 

Pet’s commentators followed me to the 
little piazza, and I backed away, saying that 
I should be heard from in case 1 determined 
to take their vacant apartment; and I left 
them standing in an exquisite group, smiling 
and still talking of Pet, who, beaming upon 
me, twined her long fingers, with all the 
graceful wantonness of a child, in her broth- 
er’s scanty hair. 

I had not reached the gate before I heard 
a number of doors and shutters clatter in 
rapid succession, and on looking around I 
found that the joyful household was being 
rapidly and perhaps spitefully shut up. The 
lights went out in rapid succession ; and, if I 
am not mistaken, I saw Pet attacking the 
gas-jets with something of the vigor of a 
fury. 

Upon the gate hung Miller and Smythe 
conversing together.’ They asked me, if, in 
any conversation with the people in the house, 
the lady with the sharpest chiu had not been 
called “ Pet.” 

Upon my answering in the affirmative, 
they both went into convulsions of laughter, 
from which they recovered only to tell me 
that “ Pet” was, and had been, the title of 
the eldest unengaged sister, and now, that a 
Mr. S—— had been cajoled into winning the 
hand of Pet Lilly, and a Mr. B—— had fol- 
lowed suit with Pet Florry, the efforts of 
the family were concentrated upon secur- 
ing an applicant for the heart of the pres- 
ent Pet, after the consummation of which 
design, the title was sure, in the opinion of 
the speaker, to fall upon Josephus himself, 
who would at once assume all the virtues that 
went with the name, and, with the help of 
those that had already reaped its benefita, 
would unquestionably catch an heiress. 
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MOUNT PISGAH, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 





ANY of our readers have learned, from 
the careful measurements of Professor 
Arnold Guyot, of Princeton—prosecuted as 
they were through three summers—that there 
are in North Carolina about thirty designated 
mountain-peaks that surpass in altitude Mount 
Washington, of New Hampshire. The elevated 
area of North Carolina is more than two hun- 
dred miles in length, by an average breadth 
of fifty miles. Its eastern boundary is the 
Blue Ridge, which separates the waters of 
the Atlantic from those falling inte the Mis- 
sissippi. It attains its greatest elevation at 
the Grandfather Mountain. The western boun- 
dary of this plateau is the great Alleghany 
chain, which, though cut by the rivers through 
several passes, has a greater general eleva- 
tion, and many higher peaks, than any in the 
Blue Ridge. 

Through North Carolina this range is 
known in its course by the several names of 
Roane, Unaka, Iron, and Smoky. The last 
name indicates that portion which, from its 
extent, large mass, great altitude, and the 
number and height of the ridges connected 
with it, has been pronounced by Professor 
Guyot the culminating point of the Allegha- 
nies. Its highest peak, as measured and named 
by him, appears on the maps of the Coast 
Survey as Clingman’s Dome. 

Besides these great ranges, there are a 
number of cross-chains, the most prominent 
of which are the Black and the Balsam. The 
last of these, from its extent, and general alti- 
tude, and the great number of its peaks, sur- 
passed only by those of the Black and Smoky, 
is the most important of all the cross-chains. 
It extends from the Smoky, across the State, 
to the border of South Carolina, and, for the 
distance of nearly fifty miles, it is covered by 
the balsam-trees from which it takes its 
name. 

On some of the old maps, at a point in its 
course, one may see marked “ Devil’s Old 
Field.” This spot must not be confounded 
with the “ Devil’s Supreme Court-House,” in 
which the devil, according to Cherokee lore, 
was to try all mankind af the last day. This 
Devil’s Court-House, situated twenty miles 
west, on the border of Jackson and Macon 
Counties, is an immense precipice, nearly a 
mile long, and eighteen hundred feet high, be- 
ing so curved as to form a part of the are of 
a circle. When one in front looks at its con- 
cave surface, he sees, half-way up, an immense 
opening, which constitutes the throne of the 
author of evil, where bad spirits are to hear 
their doom. 

But the Devil’s Old Field is an opening of 
several hundred acres on the top of the Bal- 
sam range. The Cherokees regard the tree- 
less tracts, at various points on the mountains, 
as the footprints of Satan, as he stepped from 
mountain to mountain. This old field, how- 
ever, being his favorite resting- place, was 
more extensive than were his mere footprints. 
In fact, this was his chosen sleeping-place. 
Once, on a hot summer day, a party of irrev- 
erent Indians, rambling through the dense 











forests of balsam and rhododendrons, sudden- 
ly came into the edge of the open ground, 
and, with their unseemly chattering, woke his 
majesty from his siesta. Being irritated, as 
people. often are when disturbed before their 
nap is out, he suddenly, in the form of an im- 
mense serpent, swallowed fifty of them before 
they could get back into the thicket. Ever 
after this sad occurrence, the Cherokees, as 
the sailors say, gave this locality a wide berth. 

After the whites got into the country, a 
set of hunters, known by the name of Q—, 


either by daring or diplomacy got on better | 


terms with the old fellow. As their reputa- 
tion was any thing but good, envious people 
used to say that they escaped injury at the 
hands of Satan upon the same principle that 
prevents a sow from eating her own pigs. 
These Q s spoke in favorable terms of the 
personal cleanliness of his majesty, and his 
regard for comfort, asserting that they had 
often gone to the large, overhanging rock, in 
the centre of the field, where he slept, and, 
out of mischief, in the evening had thrown 
rocks and brushwood off his bed, and that 





| next morning the place was invariably as 


clean as if it had been brushed with a bunch 
of feathers. Of late years no one has seen 
him in those parts, and it is believed that, 
either tired of the loneliness of the place, or 
because he could do better elsewhere, he has 
emigrated. 

Near the southern end of the Balsam 
Mountain, two spurs leave it on the east side 
and run out for a dozen miles toward the 
north. As one goes along the most westerly 
of the two, he comes to the Shining Rock, 
an immense mass of quartz so white as to re- 
semble loaf-sugar. Though the lightning for 
thousands of years has with furious anger 
launched its bolts against it, the mass, stand- 
ing like an immense edifice of snowy marble, 
glitters in the distance, and is not unaptly 
termed the Shining Rock. A few miles far- 
ther along, the ridge rises into an angular 
eminence more than six thousand feet high, 
and known as the Cold Mountain. The name 
was applied on account of this occurrence: 
Several hunters were on the top of the moun- 
tain when it was covered by a thick sleet. 
The heels of one of them, to use a skater’s 
phrase, “ flew up,” causing him to sit down 
very suddenly. Instead, however, of his re- 
maining quietly thus at rest, the merciless 
action of the force of gravity, conspiring 
with the inclination of the ground, caused 
him to slide rapidly for a couple of hundred 
yards down the mountain-side. When finally 
he did bring up in a bank of snow, he was 
decidedly of opinion that this mountain was 
the coldest one he had ever seen. In fact, 
when afterward questioned if he was not very 
cold, he said: “ Yes, as cold as Cicero in his 
coldest moment!” He had doubtless heard 
some local orator pronounced as eloquent as 
Cicero, and thus concluded that the old Ro- 
man was a man of superlatives generally. 
Since thet day the peak has rejoiced in the 
name of Cold Mountain. 

The twin-ridge, which, leaving the Balsam 
near the same locality, gradually diverges to 
the east, terminates in the beautiful peak, 
Mount Pisgah, of which we give a view. Its 
top, five thousand seven hundred and fifty-sev- 





en feet above the sca, is a triangular-shaped 
pyramid. Standing alone as it does, it affords 
a magnificent view for a hundred miles around. 
It forms the corner of the four counties of 
Buncombe, Henderson, Transylvania, and 
Haywood. 

The view presented is from the valley 
of Hommeny Creek, at a point a little to the 
east of north from the mountain. From 
whatever direction it is seen, its outline is not 
less pointed than it is in this picture, and is 
always a striking object before the eye of the 
spectator. Though one must travel twenty- 
two miles from Asheville to reach its summit, 
its distance in a direct line is under fifteen. 
Its beautiful blue on a summer evening is 
sometimes changed into a rich purple by the 
rays of a red cloud thrown over it at sunset, 
In winter it is even a still more striking ob- 
ject. Covered by a fresh snow in the morn- 
ing, its various ridges present their outlines 
so sharply that it seems as if they had been 
carved by a chisel into innumerable depres- 
sions and elevations. After one or two days’ 
sunshine, the snow disappears on the ridges, 
but remains in the valleys. The mountain 
then seems covered from summit to base with 
alternate bands of virgin white, and a blue 
more intense and beautiful than the immortal 
sky itself presents. 

While there are many views to be seen 
from Asheville and its vicinity, that from 
McDowell's Hill, two miles south, is the best. 
When there, one sees in the west Pisgah, the 
Cold Mountain, and some of the highest 
peaks of the Balsam, with many intervening 
ranges; while to the northeast rises thegreat 
mass of Craggy, with its numerous spurs 
crowned by its pyramid and dome, and the 
southern point of the Black in the distance. 
The beautiful Swannanoa makes a handsome 
curve as it passes through the green carpet, 
two hundred feet below, to unite with the 
French Broad, which seems to come afar 
from the base of Pisgah. One who has not 
been there, has yet to see the finest scene in 
North Carolina, probably not equaled by any 


east of the Mississippi. 
T. L. Curmeman, 





ETA ARGUS. 





by one star should be chosen from the 
myriad stars glittering in the nocturnal 
skies, as developing features of greatest in- 
terest to astronomical students, the choice 
would doubtless fall upon the star belong- 
ing to the southern constellation Argo, and 
known as Eta Argis. This remarkable star 
can be classed neither among temporary 
nor variable stars, but holds a position en- 
tirely its own, and unlike any thing in the 
sidereal heavens. Toward the end of the 
seventeenth century it was of the fourth mag- 
nitude, and, about fifty years later, in 1751, 
it had reached the second, Sixty years later 
it had returned to the fourth magnitude, after 
which it continued to increase in brightness 
till 1826. From that time it has passed 
through the most wonderful transformations, 
varying from the first to the second magni- 
tude; sometimes shining like Alpha in the 
Cross, or Aldebaran; then surpassing the 
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brilliant Canopus, and very nearly equaling 
Sirius. 

The inequality of these periods, the rapid- 
ity of the changes, the long continuance of 
the variability, the seeming impossibility of 
discovering the law that regulates them, and, 
more recently, the mysterious connection and 
bewildering changes taking place in the rela- 
tions with the remarkable nebula surround- 
ing it, all contribute to make this star one of 
the most fascinating objects of interest in 
the broad field of astronomical research. 

There is, in the southern heavens, a por- 
tion of the sky wherein the stars of all mag- 
nitudes are more profusely scattered than 
anywhere else in the starry sphere. This 
region extends from Centaur through the 
Southern Cross, and Argo to the zenith, and 
then gradually fades away in Orion, Canis 
Major, and Taurus, the beautiful constella- 
tions that sparkle in our winter sky. This 
whole region is so brilliantly beautiful that it 
attracts the immediate attention of those who 
gaze upon the southern sky for the first time, 
and is described as emitting a blaze of light, 
as it rises above the horizon, resembling the 
effect of a young moon. 

In the midst of this rich division of the 
heavens is situated the constellation Argo, 
well known from its leading brilliant Cano- 
pus, the second in brightness among the 
fixed stars, and now more widely known from 
its most interesting star Eta Argis, Curious 
as this star is, from its peculiar variability, it 
is still more curious from the remarkable 
nebula surrounding it, and from its mysteri- 
ous relations with it, so close and correspond- 
ent in marked changes as to make star and 
nebula inseparably and intimately related in 
history and probable destiny. 

When Sir John Herschel was at the Cape, 
from 1834 to 1839, completing the survey of 
the stars which had been commenced by his 
father half a century before, he directed spe- 
cial attention to Eta Argds and the surround- 

ing nebula. He described the nebula as a 
diffused mass of cloudy light, extending over 
a space about six times as large as the ap- 
parent surface of the moon. The light was 
checkered by branches and cloudy streaks, 
which seemingly followed no Jaw in their for- 
mation or distribution. In the middle of the 


brightest part of the nebulous light there was | 
{| sions were evolved upon the subject; and 


a dark vacancy, of a form resembling a key- 
hole, or the geometrical figure called a lem- 
niseate, around which the light of the nebula 
was not uniform. Eta Argis lay exactly at 
the brightest part of the condensed light sur- 
rounding the vacancy. Distributed over the 
nebula, Herschel found thousands of stars, 
which he considered as belonging to the 
Milky-Way. He marked the position of 
twelve hundred stars projected on a small 
portion of the nebula. At the time that he 
made his observations the nebula could not 
be seen by the naked eye even on the dark- 
est night, and he could perceive no indica- 
tions that any changes were taking place 
among the fixed stars scattered over the neb- 
ulous background. His drawings and de- 
scriptions gave to the scientific world the 
first knowledge on the subject; and, after 
his survey of the southern stars was com- 
pleted, star and nebula were left apparently 
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undisturbed for years for want of proper in- 
struments of observation, and astronomers 
interested in the work. 

But, in 1862, marvelous tidings were re- 
ceived concerning star and nebula, showing 
that a series of unheard-of changes were tak- 
ing place in their conditions of development. 
Mr. Abbott, of Hobart Town, Tasmania, an 
amateur astronomer, though possessing only 
a five-foot equatorial, made a series of obser- 
vations which produced results almost be- 
yond belief. Mr. Abbott asserted that, in- 
stead of being invisible to the naked eye, the 
nebula gave out, on a clear, fine night, as 
much light as that of the Greater Magellanic 
Clouds, and about three times as much as 
the Less, irrespective of size. In twilight, it 
appeared as soon as a star of the second or 
third magnitude, the light being white and 
more diffuse, very like a small woolly cloud 
on a blue sky seen in sunlight. The changes 
in figure were even more marvelous, Mr. 
Abbott made two drawings, one in 1862, and 
one in 1868. Neither of these drawings re- 
sembled Herschel’s drawings, neither did the 
two resemble each other—a condition of 
change being indicated unheard of in astro- 
nomical history. The nebulous matter had 
drifted about, the stars strewed over the 
nebula had undergone a change of place, and 
many new stars were marked that had not 
before been observed. In Herschel’s expres- 
sive words, commenting on Abbott’s draw- 
ings: “The question is not one of minute 
variations of subordinate features, which may 
or may not be attributable to differences of 
optical power in the instruments used by dif- 
ferent observers, as in the case of the Orion 
nebula, but of a total change of form and 
character, accompanied with an amount of re- 
lative movement between the star and the neb- 
ula, and of the brighter portions of the latter 
inter se, which reminds us more of the capri- 
cious changes of form and place in a cloud 
drifted by the wind, than of any thing here- 
tofore witnessed in the stdereal heavens.” 

The discoveries announced by Mr. Abbott 
were unexpected and incomprehensible; the 
astronomer was little known, and his telescope 
was of moderate power, so that at first his 
statements were received with little faith. 
But a deep interest was aroused in the solu- 
tion of the curious problem; warm discus- 


much unpleasant feeling was stirred up by 
Herschel’s friends, who accused Mr. Abbott 
of doubting the accuracy of the elaborate 
drawing of the distinguished astronomer. 

In the midst of these discussions the great 
four-foot Melbourne reflector reached its des- 
tination. This telescope was only surpassed 
at the time by that of Lord Rosse, and gave to 
the southern heavens facilities for observation 
nearly equal to those which had long served 
for northern stars. Eta Argis was quickly 
examined in the new telescope. 
was a complete disappointment. 
observers were inexperienced, the Melbourne 
atmosphere was peculiar, or the surface of the 
great reflector had deteriorated. Mr. Abbott, 
who examined the star through the Melbourne 
telescope, was equally unsuccessful in his ob- 
servations, the field of view differing entirely 
from the one become, by frequent study, so 


The result | 
Either the | 








familiar through his own telescope of far in- 
ferior power. 

Lieutenant Herschel, Sir John’s son, ex- 
amined the nebula at Bangalore in 1868, sub- 
jected it to careful spectroscopic analysis, 
and made drawings of its prominent feat- 
ures. But his observations, as well as those 
of Le Sucur, the first observer in charge of 
the Melbourne telescope, seemed to compli- 
cate the question of the reality of change in 
the nebula, and fixity in the stars associated 
with it. 

Conjecture on this interesting subject has, 
however, now become certainty. The,present 
observer at Melbourne, Mr. McGeorge, the di- 
rector, Mr. Ellery, and the government astron- 
omer of New South Wales, Mr. Russell, have 
made drawings, each observer with his own 
telescope. These drawings, and those of Mr. 
Abbott, made in 1871, establish the existence 
of great changes in the nebula; the most per- 
ceptible one is that, instead of being invisible 
to the naked eye, it now shines as brilliantly 
as a star of the third magnitude, and is scarce- 
ly hid by the full moon. The appearance of 
the nebula in the great Melbourne telescope 
is completely changed from Herschel’s picture 
of the same object. The power of the instru- 
ment may account for some of the changes; 
but, even with that deduction, the transforma- 
tions almost surpass belief. A paper, accom- 
panied by five drawings, was read, in 1871, 
before the Royal Society of Victoria, by Mr. 
McGeorge, on Eta Argis and its surrounding 
nebula, which gave a full description, and 
mapped out the changes that had occurred in 
these interesting objects. Eta Argis, which 
Herschel saw involved in dense nebula, was, 
in 1869, seen on the bare sky, the nebula hav- 
ing disappeared for some distance around it. 
The southern loop of Herschel’s lemniscate, 
or keyhole-shaped cavity, had bulged out into 
the vacuity, forming an isthmus that trended 
north and south. In 1870 this isthmus had 
detached itself from the north side of the 
lemniscate to form a broader peninsula. A 
star, marked by Herschel, in 1838, as near 
the margin, was, in 1870, in mid-channel, and 
another was nearly clear of nebula. A prom- 
inence had also detached itself to form an isl- 
and of nebula with starry nucleus, In 1871 
the nebulous island had changed its position, 
and the nucleus detached from it proved to 
be a triple star. The outline of the lemnis- 
cate was changing in every direction, curdling 

and breaking up on the south. Mr. McGeorge 
found that high powers, on a good night, 
brought out details of nebule invisible with 
lower powers. On one occasion he used 1,300, 
whose definition was “magnificent for an 
hour,” developing a stereoscopic effect, which 
made the lemniscate look like a huge snowy 
cave, with uneven woolly sides. But the 
changes in the nebula are perhaps even less 
remarkable than those among the stars asso- 
ciated with it. Numerous stars have appar- 
ently come into being which were not visible 
in former observations. The brightness of a 
number of stars, that were originally much 
fainter than the principal star, has steadily 
increased. 
The most recent tidings that we have seen 
on this subject is from Mr. Abbott, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1873. He says that the principal stars 
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have retained their places during the last 
year. In the same field of view with Eta Ar- 
gis there are now twenty-four stars of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth magnitude, and an 
immense number of smaller ones. The dark 
spaces are also extending and becoming more 
undefined, while they are gradually filling up 
with small stars, of which there are fully half 
as many more as were shown in last year’s 
drawing. 

Such are the principal facts in the history 
of this southern star and nebula. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, as we study them, as to 
what is the meaning of these marvelous 
changes, and what is the nature of the rela- 
tion subsisting between Eta and the nebula 
stretching its cloud-like arms into space around 
it? The spectroscope tells us that the nebu- 
la consists of luminous gas. It is uncertain 
in its revelation of the constituents of the 
star, giving, at one time, bright lines; at an- 
other, no trace of them; and, at another, in- 
dications of absorption-bands in the position 
of the usual nebular lines. 

In order to obtain an idea of the vastness 
of the scale of changes which are taking place, 
we must endeavor to form some conception 
of the magnitude and distance of the object 
of research. Mr. Proctor, to whom we are 
indebted for many interesting facts, illustrates 
the subject in this manner: The nearest of 
the fixed stars has been shown to be upward 
of four hundred thousand times farther from 
us than the sun, whose distance is about nine- 
ty million miles. Eta Argis is probably much 
more distant, as it does not present the usual 
evidence of proximity, a large proper motion. 
Now that there seems to be a probability of 
intimate connection between them, we may 
assume that the nebula lies at least as far 
from us as the stars, which appear strewed 
over it. If we allow that the nebula is no 
farther off than the nearest fixed star, its ap- 
parent breadth requires us to assign to ita 
real breadth exceeding nearly eight thousand 
times the sun’s distance from the earth. As- 
signing a roughly globular form to the nebu- 
lous mass, we obtain for it a surface of about 
fifty million of millions of millions of square 
miles, and a volume of about seven thousand 
million times as many solid miles! It is with- 
in this enormous space that changes have 
been taking place so rapidly and fitfully as to 
suggest the comparison of the vast nebula to 
“a light cloud drifted about by the winds.” 

Are Eta and its companion stars centres 
around which aggregate these vast nebulous 
masses, and are these regions of space ina 
conditien of development which shall hereaf- 
ter fit them to become the seat of solar sys- 
tems revolving in symmetrical harmony, and 
on a seale dwarfing our sun and planetary 
brotherhood to motes in a sunbeam when 
compared with them? What law of analogy 
will aceount for the waxing and waning light, 
or unravel the secret sympathy existing be- 
tween star and nebula, so that, when one 
wanes, the other follows the mystic influence, 
aebula and star fading almost to invisibility, 
and then flashing forth in cloudy light, and 
almost unsurpassed brilliancy, among the 
stars? What is the mighty power that reaches 
out those stupendous arms in the immeasura- 
dle depths of space, tosses boundless masses 





of nebulosity like feathers blown by the wind, 
and throws thousands of stars, hitherto un- 
seen, into telescopic range ? 

Questions like these are beyond the pow- 
ers of the human mind to answer, and changes 
on so gigantic a scale are beyond the powers 
of the human mind to conceive. But we can 
study the facts as they develop, watch the 
changes as they occur, and wait for the as- 
tronomy of the future to throw more light on 
the mystery that hangs around the beautiful 
southern constellation Argo, its fleecy and 
filmy nebula, and its fascinating and peerless 


star, Eta Argis. 
Emma M. Converse. 
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N the road from Arvika to Stockholm. 
Opposite to me, in a coupé, a good-look- 
ing Norseman and a very pretty young woman 
—evidently his wife. It was plain they wished 
to know if I understood their conversation or 
not; so the Scand addressed me in his ver- 
nacular. After a vain attempt to elicit an in- 
telligible-response from me, and a few brief 
passes in French, we settled down to plain old 
English, which my friend spoke as well as I 
did, and, within tive minutes, we were shak- 
ing hands all around, the interesting couple 
being no other than my much-esteemed col- 
league, Mr. Kiar (pronounced Chiar), the sta- 
tistical representative of Norway, and his wife. 
Before we arrived at Laxa we had exchanged 
informations to such an extent that I fear our 
only and fair auditor must have become some- 
what wearied with us. However, I trust we 
made amends afterward. At Laxa junction I 
was agreeably surprised to encounter my friend 
Jenssen, of Hamburg, on his way from Copen- 
hagen to Stockholm, to meet me at the last- 
named city. This journey henceforth became 
a delightful ride. 

I cannot say too much in praise of the 
Swedish railway restaurants. The viands are 
fresh, nicely prepared or cooked, in the 
neatest variety and abundance, and served by 
civil and alacrious waiters. Soup, fish (sal- 
mon), a variety of meat-dishes, together with 
vegetables and dessert, all first rate, are af- 
forded for something like thirty cents. Clean- 
liness about the premises, and neatness of the 
attendants, are conspicuous features of these 
establishments. French wines are the favor- 
ite drink; but the native beer is excellent, 
and, of course, much cheaper. 

The ride to Stockholm is diversified by 
frequent glimpses of the charming lakes with 
which the country abounds. There is an air 
of thrift and abundance to be observed on all 
hands, and yet the peasant’s life in Sweden is 
said to be a hard one, and emigration to 
America is in every working-man’s mind. 

The approaches to Stockholm are very 
picturesque. You pass through familiar fields 
of tobacco almost to the streets of the city; 
then comes a wilderness of iron tracks divid- 











ing a great depot; and then a bridge, from 
which you are afforded an admirable view of 
the city you are about to enter. The train 
glides into the central depot—a very credita- 
ble edifice of the sort, even after seeing the 
superb railway-depots of England—and you 
are in Stockholm; or, as the Swedes fondly 
call it, the Paris of the North. An attendant, 
after inquiring if you desire a droska, hands 
you a numbered check, which corresponds 
with one in the hands of the driver. This 
system obviates crowding, whip-poking, and 
swindling. I commend it to our authorities in 
New York. It is common all over Scandina- 
via, Germany, and France, and works to a 
charm. 

While looking after my luggage, I heard 
my name called in a strange voice; and, a 
moment afterward, I was shaking hands with 
the venerable and esteemed Dr. Berg, director 
of the Swedish Bureau of Statistics, whom I 
had known many yeazs, but never met before. 
Accompanying him was Mr. Printzkiald, a 
gentleman of the king’s bedchamber. The 
doctor was good enough to relieve me from 
all those troubles which a stranger is sure to 
encounter upon first entering a large city; 
and, after making an appointment for the next 
day, he sent me to my hotel with a thousand 
kind expressions of regard and solicitude. 
Jenssen and I stuck together, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiar going to a friend’s house, and the doctor 
and Printzkiald returning to their quarters in 
the palace. Our hotel was the Skandia (the 
Rydberg was happily full), and a better one I 
do not desire. The building was new and 
fire-proof, the attendance excellent, the fare 
whatever you wished, and the prices surpris- 
ingly reasonable. 

Stockholm resembles Paris in one respect 
—its out-door cafés, its charming pleasure- 
gardens, the vivacity and pleasure-seeking 
propensities of its people, and the general air 
of gayety that pervades the city. But its 
streets are tortuous, narrow, and ill-paved; 
its shops are diminutive; and its in-door at- 
tractions, at least in summer-time, very few. 
Politeness is here carried to extraordinary 
lengths: hats off on passing acquaintances ; 
hats off in addressing strangers; hats off 
upon entering a shop. There is no servility 
about the custom ; it is simple politeness. 

One of the most charming resorts I ever 
met with is the Haselbacken. This is a pa- 
vilion and pleasure-garden on one of the small 
islands that, together with a portion of the 
main-land, constitute the city of Stockholm. 
On one of these islands, that nearest the main- 
land, stands the king's palace and the execu- 
tive offices of the government. Here we vis- 
ited Dr. Berg the day after our arrival, and 
by him were kindly shown through the offices. 
Next to this island lies the Skeppsholm; be- 
yond this the Djurgarden, on which is situated 
the Haselbacken. Between all of these isl- 
ands and the main-land there are bridges, but 
none between the islands. There are two 
ways to reach the Haselbacken: by a ride on 
the main through very pretty suburbs, and by 
boat from near the royal palace. The latter 
is the quicker and more popular route. The 
boats resemble the little tugs that ply in New- 
York Harbor, only they are without decks, 
open, and fitted with stern-sheets for seats, 
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like a row-boat. They make the same puffing 
noise as the New-York tugs, and dart about 
in various directions with a rapidity truly as- 
tonishing. They are aptly called water-loco- 
motives. The fare to the Haselbacken is a 
penny or a halfpenny, I forget which; some 
insignificant trifle, however, and the ride most 
charming. 

The attractions at this famous place of 
resort, aside from those of a prandial char- 
acter, were the gardens, pavilions, and two 
musical orchestras, one of them the famous 
Hungarian band, composed of some twenty- 
odd performers, dressed in Magyar costume, 
and playing mainly on stringed instruments. 
There is no drum, and no leader to mark 
time, this being done by the manipulations 
of the zither-player, who sits in front, and 
consequently in view of the others, who all 
play standing. The time kept is remarkably 
exact, and the general effect of the music 
charming. 

After listening to this orchestra, it was 
difficult to resist the conviction that orches- 
tras, as generally made up, contain too great 
& proportion of wind-instruments. At all 
events, the effects produced by the Hunga- 
rian band, although they have no brass wind- 
instruments at all, and but few reeds, seemed 
quite varied enough for all the requirements 
of the popular operas—those of the romantic, 
comic, and burlesque schools: “ La Traviata,” 
“Tl Barbiere,” and “‘ La Grande Duchesse,” af- 
fording an example of each. 

During my stay in Stockholm I partook 
of several banquets at the Haselbacken, one 
of the consequences of which was, and I re- 
gret to say it, much loss of previous appre- 
ciation for our own admirable Delmonico. 
As a cook, Delmonico is simply unsurpassed 
anywhere in Europe, or probably elsewhere ; 
but, until he can surround his guests with 
the charms of such a delightful summer-gar- 
den as the Haselbacken, he must be content 
to rank as number two, at least, with all 
Americans who have visited the Swedish 
capital. 

At Stockholm I parted, and for the last 
time, with my excellent friend Jenssen. The 
many delightful days spent in his society 
will long remain green spots in the memory. 

The Danish steamer Dagmar, bound for 
St. Petersburg, via Abo and Helsingfors, 
was crowded with passengers; and yet it 
was necessary, if I would arrive in time for 
the Congress, to take passage in her. This I 
managed by buying the mate’s berth from 
him, a feat which would not have been easy 
to accomplish with respect to an American 
vessel. The captain’s berth had already been 
sold to a passenger in the same way. I met 
many friends, among them M. Jean de Pom- 
péry, of Hungary, and Mr. Brandt, the artist, 
of both of whom the reader has already heard 
mention. Dr. Berg, M. Printzkiald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiar, and a number of English delegates, 
were also among those with whom I was ac- 
quainted. 

.We left Stockholm at night. After crush- 
ing an empty barge that lay between her and 
the stone quay, the Dagmar steamed down 
the bay, past the numerous islands, and af- 
forded that best of all views of Stockholm, 
its appearance from the Baltic. The Dagmar 





was an excellent sea-boat, but, like all Eu- 
ropean steamers, entirely lacking in those 
essentials to the comfort of travelers with 
which American steamers are so abundantly 
provided. The cabin was small and close- 
smelling, the dining-saloon, as in sailing ves- 
sels, being amidships, and within arm’s-length 
of the beds. Except on the quarter-deck, it 
was impossible to keep out of the way of 
greasy attendants and tar-covered sailors. 
The luggage, all unchecked, was piled in a 
vast heap on deck, exposed to the sea or the 
rain, should the weather prove bad. The 
bright side of the case was, that the passengers 
were more or less acquainted with one anotb- 
er, the captain of the ship was a gentleman, 
and the weather promised fair throughout. 

Leaving Stockholm behind us, we steered 
into the gulf of Bothnia, among the thousand 
Aland islands, and bent our course for Fin- 
land. 





MARTELIA. 


SUMMER-ROSE at flush of bloom, 
In all its beauty dies, 
And o’er the garden sudden gloom 
Like a brief shadow flies. 


But more than summer-rose was she 
Upon whose grave we weep, 

And in our garden, slow to flee, 
The heavy grief-glooms sleep. 


Fairer than any flower of earth 
The beauty of her face ; 

And all too brief, fram her glad birth, 
Our lease of her sweet grace. 


Husband and home, bereft and lone, 
Her life’s eclipse bewail : 

She walks with joy to them unknown— 
In light beyond the veil! 


W. C. Ricuanps. 
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A HUNTER OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


HE deer, I noted, were all upon their 
feet,as if alarmed by the smell of my 
tobacco, or else by the passage of the giant 
bird. A new animal also had made his ap- 
pearance on the savanna since my last ob- 
servation ; a fine gray ox, which was grazing 
on the farther side. With that unreasoning 
instinct which one soon learns in the forest, 
my eyes fixed themselves upon this animal, 
although no sign appeared to excite rational 
suspicion. Oxen are common enough in 
Chontales, where they are bred for the San 
Salvador market, and of course many of them 
stray from the herd and run wild ; all through 
the forests of Mosquito such “ cimaron ” cat- 
tle are found. And yet my eyes fixed them- 
selves obstinately upon this stray animal. 
Surely, I thought, after some minutes’ watch, 
there is something odd about this business ; 
those fore-legs seem strangely shaped, and 
his movements—! 

The ox appeared to be walking, or loung- 
ing, if the expression be admissible, in a cir- 
cle; breathlessly I waited till the off-side 
came under my sight. Slowly and carelessly 
he moved on, grazing here, and dozing there, 








but always circling round. Ha! well might 
they seem odd, those fore-legs! A man was 
walking beside the off-shoulder, with one 
hand on the near horn, and a gun in the 
other. The docile animal circled nearer and 
nearer to the herd, which regarded him sus- 
piciously, but made no movement. I felt 
sure that he was as much interested in the 
event as the best-bred retriever in English 
turnip-fields. 

A long half-hour I waited. The bucks 
tossed their heads impatiently, and stamped 
their little hoofs, but the does had apparent- 
ly no suspicions, and mostly lay down again. 
By an accident, which I blessed fervently, 
the hunter chose his range at a point just 
opposite to me. I could have shouted with 
delight when I saw the long barrel—painted 
with black gum, that it might not sparkle— 
pushed over the ox’s back. A jet of fire, 
pale in the brilliant sunshine, shot forth, and 
the noblest deer of the herd leaped high 
into the air. Down the savanna they came 
headlong, rolling one another over in the 
panic. With head thrown back, and fore- 
legs gathered beneath him, a fine buck led 
the way; at fifty yards from me they had 
disappeared under the trees—but led by an- 
other monarch. The bravest of their bucks 
lay prone upon the grass ! 

I turned, while reloading, to look for my 
brother sportsman. Behold! his wondrous 
ox had developed a new accomplishment ! 
See it pow careering over the savanna like 
a Derby crack, bearing its master in safety 
to the hills! Loud and long I whooped in 
my finest jungle falsetto, before the hero 
would heed, but at half a mile’s distance he 
pulled up and turned to look at me. I made 
the most impressive signals fancy could sug- 
gest, or memory recall from long-forgotten 
ballets. I advanced with arms delicately 
outspread, patted my chest, and pointed to 
heaven—upon my honor I had great thoughts 
of pirouetting on one leg, and kissing each 
hand alternately to him. These exertions 
were rewarded at last, as well they deserved 
to be. After loading his long “ gas-pipe” 
with most significant care, the hunter trotted 
toward me; Piaid down my rifle, unbutton- 
ing, however, the pistol-holster on my hip, 
and advanced. Wary, indeed, are the greet- 
ings upon those burnt hills by the Mico. 

“Buenos dias, caballero,” drawled the 
hunter, with his thumb on the hammer of his 
piece, and his finger on the trigger. 

“Buenos dias,” I replied, leaning, but 
without affectation, on the butt of my re- 
volver. Then we glanced over each other. 

My new acquaintance had a slender frame 
covered with yellowish-brown skin, dull as 
parchment. His long, straight hair, glitter- 
ing eyes @ fleur de téte, ill-formed nose, and 
wrinkled mouth, revealed the pure Indian 
blood at a glance; while, on his part, he rec- 
ognized me, I trust, as a “macho,” from 
whom no wanton injury could be apprehend- 
ed. Simultaneously we dropped our weap- 
ons, and shook hands; then we drank a long 
“ cocktail” each from the flask in which I 
carried that mixture, and thus became friends 
—regular “compadres.” The deer were 
packed on the ox’s back, and we returned 
toward my camp. In walking triumphantly 
through the forest, I observed : 

“That is a wonderful ox of yours. Is 
this strange mode of hunting common here?” 

“No,” replied he. “It takes too much 
trouble to train the animals, and very many 
turn out ill after months of education. Chi- 
quito is a beauty, isn’t he? Wind and sun 
and season are nothing ; show him the herd, 
and he will put you within range. He never 
failed me yet.” 

“Oxen do not look very likely creatures 
for such work,” I said. “How do you train 
them ?” 


“Ah, sefior! If folks would but give 
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themselves the pains with oxen that is read- 
ily devoted to horses, they would soon find 
which is the cleverer animal of the two. I’ve 
been a breeder of different cattle all my life, 
and I know what can be done with each. I 
never had any animal of any kind under my 
hands so intelligent as Chiquito. 

“But for hunting you must select the 
very cleverest young ox in the ‘corral.’ How 
is he to be known? I'll tell you, sefior; take 
the most beautiful! Beauty and intellect, as 
goes my experience of animals, are much 
more closely connected than common fools 
think. As to mankind I don’t give any opin- 
ion, for my life bas passed on these lonely 
savannas, in silent forests and desolate 
hills; of men and women I don’t speak, not 
knowing much, but I believe the same rule 
governs them also; for mules and horses and 
cattle, I will answer for it, the most beauti- 
ful is the cleverest. 

“Having thus chosen your ox of two 
years old, or two and a half, you tie his head 
fast to a post. Then witha short club you 
beat his horns, not hard, but steadily, with 
quick strokes. Fora couple of months you 
thus tap him an hour or two daily; at the 
end of that time the outer horn gets quite 
loose, and might be slipped off with a slight 
wrench. When this is found to be the case, 
the ox should be fitted with a pair of reins 


attached to his horns, and a steady peon. 


should be set to drive him. Then untie him 
from the post. Of course his first movement 
is to bolt into the forest, but a pull on the 
sore horn soon stops that ambition. Then he 
mostly turns short round to gore, but a steady 
grasp of one rein forces him straight again. 
Some will back upon the driver and try to 
slack the reins; they always turn out well, 
those that attempt that clever trick, unless 
they grow regularly vicious. Chiquito tried 
it as soon as ever he felt the cord, and 
knocked his driver over. Fortunately I was 
there, or he would have been lost, and my 
peon also. 

“In the course of a day or two the ox 
gets quiet, and answers to the rein well 
enough. Then he is taught to stand when 
jerked, to bend his head, to step evenly, and 
other little tricks. When his horns are quite 
healed, he still answers to the touch upon 
them—that is, he should do—buta very great 
many forget all their education when the pain 
has gone. Then he is taken out to the sa- 
vanna, and practised round a stamp. 

“But not until your ox has been out two 
or three times after real game can his clever- 
ness be judged. Some never do any thing 
except just what they are told; others have 
a hundred little tricks when the deer seem 
frightened—Chiquito here will lie down and 
roll, covering me all the time; he will sidle 
up against the wind in a manner I never 
taught him; he takes as much interest in 
the oo as I.”"—Camp Notes, by Frederick 





THE CORAL-SNAKE, 


Nothing is needed in a tropic forest to ob- 
tain hospitable admission to that great thea- 
tre in which is played sometimes comedy and 
sometimes tragedy most direful, that mighty 
play-house, built, and warmed, and painted 
with a glory of loveliness, by the imperial sun 
and teeming Mother Earth ; the theatre in 
which man’s presence is an accident and an 
intrusion, in which, if perceived, it overclouds 
the mirth, and gives to the tragedy a different 
climax. The “ mountains of old stone,” as 
these ancient sepulchres are called by the 
natives, are always filled with living things— 
rabbits, armadillos, iguanas, snakes, and tiger- 
cats, Even King Joquer himself does not 
disdain to abide there, if he can find a hole 
big enough to stretch his huge carcass in. I 


| had not long to wait,.therefore, before the 
curtain rose on a scene in the great forest- 

drama, which has been and is performing 
night and day from time to eternity. 

“ Tweet, tweety,” chirped a “‘ guatuso,” or 
jungle-rabbit, poking his droll red head from 
a hole in the overthrown dairn. The short 
fore-legs followed the head, then the round, 
sleek body, and then the long, kangaroo-like 
quarters. Merrily he hopped about, hither 
and thither, now nibbling the tendrils of a 
“ vine,” now scratching at a root with his long 
claws. There is no funnier animal in the jun- 
gle than a guatuso, unless it be a monkey or 
raccoon, nor, indeed, is there any better eat- 
ing. I was already engaged in computation 
whether this big rabbit in hand might not be 
a safer speculation than a deer in the savan- 
na, when the little fellow suddenly uttered 
a cry of alarm and bounded homeward. Ar- 


once, but raised himself on his hind-legs to 
reconnoitre the enemy. A dreadful enemy it 


was. 

Like a long, polished necklace of jet and 
coral and pear! in alternate beads, the pursuer 
appeared, a living jewel that sparkled and 
vanished among the stones and fleshy leaves. 
The head, enameled in black and scarlet, was 
half raised as he slowly wound along, and the 
eyes, small and rather dim, were fixed upon 
his victim. Beautiful rather than terrible be 
must have seemed to one who had never seen 
his like before. Slender in shape, glossy, ahd 
so richly, yet tastefully colored, he reminded 
one of some antique ornament that Cleopatra 
or Semiramis might have worn round her 
dusky throat when sitting in state upon her 
throne. But I knew the death that lay be- 
neath the beauty; I recognized at a glance 
the terrible “ coral-snake.” Now, I thought, 
is the opportunity to watch this process of 
fascination of which men tell, if, indeed, it be 
a real truth! Surely no snake 'iving has 
such occasion to use it as the clumsy corale in 
chase of a healthy guatuso. For all his grace 
and color, this is the most helpless of reptiles 
in taking prey, and, while watching the slow 
movements of the deadly enake, I could not 
but wonder what the cause of his inactivity 
might be. Put a young corale of two feet 
long—he becomes stumpy afterward—beside 
a rattlesnake or a “‘ tuboba,” his body seems 
as lithe and powerful as theirs ; strip off his 
jeweled skin, the muscles areas symmetrical. 
Yet the rattlesnake or the tuboba, or any ser- 
pent that exists, is a hundred times more ac- 
tive, and therefore more dangerous to other 
animals. 

Persons who believe in spasmodical prov- 
idences, will argue that the slowness of the 
corale was specially apportioned to him to pre- 
serve men from his deadly venom. Even sup- 
posing this reasonable, the desired effect must 
be due to some physical cause, and that cause 
is still to seek. The other side of the argu- 
ment is not much studied in the jungle, but it 
is somewhat difficult to see why we should 
be thus carefully protected from the corale, 
while the tuboba is allowed to carry his poi- 
son as rapidly as he may please. Surely it 
is of little importance to any man whether he 
dies in twenty minutes or four or five hours, 
so his death be equally certain in either case. 
Most of us who have necessarily thought upon 
the subject seem to prefer the shorter period. 
Even the “ sangre,”’ the blood-snake, that most 
rare and horrible of reptiles, is far more ac- 
tive than the corale. It may be observed also, 
in passing, that slowness of movement is by 
no means an entire protection to us. I should 
say, on the whole, that more persons are killed 
by “corales” than by any snake that lives in 
the forest. The poor thing can’t glide away 


when it hears steps approaching, and, if a 
man put his foot upon it while hastening to 
escape with all its little speed, what can the 





most amiable snake do but bite ? For—I will 


rived at his hole, however, he did not enter at” 





admit it openly—I am fond of these creatures 
in a certain sense! I have killed hundreds 
of the venomous; I have tamed the pretty 
and harmless ; I have kept many species, and 
watched them carefully; and I assert that 
dangerous reptiles are the most exciting study 
a man can have, they are so strange and beau- 
tiful and deadly. 

“ Now for the fascination!” I thought, when 
the corale came fairly out, gliding with a slow 
and labored motion, and carrying its head 
higher than do most serpents. But the gua- 
tuso, though evidently frightened, showed 
none of the signs tht are said to accompany 
fascination. He looked round piteously, call- 
ing his note of alarm without ceasing, but the 
little creature evidently knew his pursuer’s 
slowness. The mystery was soon explained. 
When the corale had arrived within three or 
four feet of his victim, an easy spring for any 
other serpent, a second head was thrust from 
the nest in answer to repeated calls of dis- 
tress. “‘ Now,” said I to myself, “ we shall per- 
haps verify another legend. The corale does 
not apparently fascinate the guatuso, but pos- 
sibly the female guatuso will fight the corale, 
as, they say, sometimes happens.” So I made 
a bargain with myself. If the rabbit dare to 
show fight in defense of her young, I will in- 
terfere ; if not, a snake has an equal right to 
live with any other animal. 

But it could be seen that the poor guatu- 
sos had no more intention of confirming jun- 
gle legends than had the corale ; they showed 
no fight at all. The male hopped hither and 
thither, frantic with terror, while the female 
crouched over her nest trembling. Silent and 
deadly as an evil spirit the snake glided on. 
His scarlet rings faded and glowed by turns, 
now shining like the brightest sealing-wax,* 
now dying into dull orange. When within 
fifteen inches of the guatuso, a corale’s leap, 
he seemed to pause, as if meditating a spring, 
but next instant his steady crawl was re- 
sumed, Then the mother’s instinct showed 
itself stronger than any thought of safety. 
With a faint cry that seemed to bid her mate 
a last farewell, the doe-guatuso plunged into 
the recess, and the long, jeweled body of the 
snake flashed after her. 

A faint struggle in the hole’s mouth! 
Then the rabbit leaped out weakly, bearing 
around her neck a brighter, dantier necklace 
than ever jeweler could enamel. Within a 
foot of the entrance she rolled over; the 
snake unwound itself rapidly, looked at the 
cowardly mate with dilated eyes, hissed at 
him sharply in a manner that would have 
been comic in a less terrible creature, then 
glided back to its meal under the cairn, The 
bitten guatuso struggled for a moment on the 
ground, then died in seeming agony. 

I stepped forward in haste. Disappointed 
by the corale in the matter of fascination, by 
its victim in the matter of fighting, there was 
still hope to confirm a third legend as to the 
effect of this snake’s venom. I drew my 
bowie, and cut the rabbit’s throat, severing 
both jugular and carotid : not a drop of blood 
flowed! The story, then, which all believe in 
the jungle, that a corale’s bite instantly solid- 
ifies the blood, is true. The arteries were 
filled with a thick, purple jelly |—Camp Notes, 
by Frederick Boyle. 


_—— 


ON BEING RAMSHACKLE. 


Some are born ramshackle; some achieve 
ramshackleness (without intending it); others 
have ramsbackleness thrust upon them (with 
out desiring it). I was born ramshackle. 





* This is not a poetic comparison, I know, but 
it is that which occurs to every man in observing & 
coral-snake. The red rings, which differ very much 
in tint in different specimens, seem to stand out 
from the skin just like drops of sealing-wax 
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And it is a great privilege. There are many 
ways of being what is called ramshackle. 
Probably most persons think ramshackle- 
ness is a mere form of slovenliness; but this 
is not so. J’ would be far nearer the mark 
to say that ramshackleness is naturalness. 
It is the maniére d’ére of the noble savage 
in polite society. There is something of 
it in Gothic architecture, and it has always 
been present in small quantities in English 
society. But very seldom pure. No man 
ean be truly ramshackle who is self-con- 
scious in the sense—J grant you a very 
odd and twisted sense, but stilla sense in 
which the word is often applied—in the sense 
of caring to attract notice. We have always 
had in this country a breed or several breeds 
of “eccentrics,” as they are called. You 
may read of them in queer old volumes 
entitled “Eccentric Biographies,” relating 
chiefly to rich men who went about in the 
same suit for twenty or thirty years; clever 
ladies who made a point of having holes in 
their stockings; disappointed lovers who 
never washed their faces or allowed their 
rooms to be dusted; bucks who minced, or 
stalked up and down Bond Street in pale 
scarlet or turquoise blue, or some other as- 
tounding color. But these are not true sond- 
erlings or eccentrics ; they are dilettanti ; they 
did it in order to be stared at, or talked 
about, just as Abernethy made a trade of 
giving rough answers to fine ladies who laced 
tight, and false dyspeptics who might have 
been well if they had chosen. No born ram- 
shackle was ever a dilettante at it. True ram- 
shackleness is Nature protesting against over- 
civilization. 

Ramshackleness is not more distinct from 
affected interruptions of customary routine 
than it is from slovenly or unwillingly in- 
curred disorder. When we remove from one 
house to another our things are at first—and 
sometimes the “ at first” lasts a pretty long 
time—I say, our things are at first in some 
disorder, necessarily so. But this is not the 
demon ; it is fate. There is no true ram- 
shackle in disarrangements which we cannot 
help; much less in positive inconvenience 
under the same condition. Ramshackle must 
be with pure intent, or with felicitous absence 
of intention. The poet’s “sweet disorder in 
the dress” may be beautiful and modest too, 
but if it is designed it is immodest, unless, 
indeed, it enters into the scope of some gen- 
eral artistic design. Just so there is ram- 
shackleness which is insolence; while there 
is ramshackle which is of the nature of true 
humor, even of noble or poetic humor. I 
call Caprera a ramshackle place ; but I would 
black Garibaldi’s boots for him, and kiss his 
feet when I had done. 

To be ramshackle in the true sense is 
simply to be true. Why should every man’s 
chairs, and tables, and coats, and collars, and 
neckties, be of the same pattern as his neigh- 
bor’s? If a new notion in such matters 


comes quite natural to any one, why shouldn’t | 


he work it out? “ Affectation,” did you say, 
sir? Pardon me, the affectation is in the 
vain, lazy imitating of the crowd, not in any 
one’s originality. Till some one does what is 
not natural to him, he is not affected. “ Origi- 
nality in these matters looks singular, as if 
you wanted to attract attention.” Really, 
now! But what is that to me? If you 
would all go and be sincere, the whole lot of 
you would be original too, and then where 
would be the singularity ? 
fellow who said to me one day—wasn’t it 
rude of him ?—“T believe, dad, if you were 
to be set down in a splendidly-furnished pal- 
ace, you would want to turn all the furniture 
out-of-doors directly, and furnish all over 
again with things of your own inventing and 
making.” The irreverent young man is not 
far from the truth. I should like to keep 
the fairy palace for my womenkind, but for 





There is a young | 








myself I could noé stand it. I should prefer 
to go and spend ten pounds in disused boxes, 
chumps of wood, hair or flock stuffing, 
chintzes, and other humble “orts,” and 
make my own furniture. I am a very Robin- 
son Crusoe sort of fellow—no, I couldn’t 
have got on with only man Friday—I’m a 
very Swiss Family Robinson sort of fellow— 
put it that way, please. I have something of 
Will Wimble in me, too. I never see any 
thing that has been utterly cust off as use- 
less, a bit of wire, a bit of iron, an old box, 
or what not, without immediately setting my 
wits to work to see what can be made of it. 
And, trust me, I have in my time made some 
smart little conveniences out of dustmen’s 
lumber. I admire the furniture - shops, but 
as museums of curiosities. And yet I have 
an eye for splendor. Gilding and gorgeous 
colors are quite in my line. But I like, so to 
speak, the death’s head at the feast, some- 
thing simple and bare by the side of the or- 
nament. In every department of life, with- 
out exception, your true Ramshackle goes in 
for producing his results out of small and ap- 
parently intractable material. Was it not 
Wollaston who, when some visitor asked to 
see his laboratory, produced a tea-tray, with 
a retort or two, a blow-pipe, and so on? 
Now, that’s the man for my money. It is 
the same with books and studies. When I 
first saw a pair of globes, my thought was 
not how nice it would be to have a pair like 
them, but to make planispheres out of card- 
board that would work the problems. It is 
the same with pleasures: I like the cheap 
and simple ones, and I like to take them in 
a resolutely ramshackle way. I feel affronted 
when any one says to me: “ Where are you 
going to this autumn, Mr. Fieldmouse?” It 
is a question which implies that Iam under 
a sort of obligation to do as other people do 
“this autumn,” But why should 1? Why 
shouldn’t I stop at home if I choose? Or 
why shouldn’t I take my holiday in my own 
way? In the same way, all questions, all 
compliments, all references to my affairs 
which imply that I live by a code, as other 
people do, offend me. Some of the things by 
which acquaintances and even friends have 
sought to please me have been to me as a red 
rag toa bull. “ What do you intend to do 
with your son?” is surely a most imperti- 
nent and stupid question. I never allowed 
any one to “do” any thing “with” me; I 
never mean to; and should I not do as I 
would be done by? The fact is, people seem, 
one and all, unable to conceive of any social 
outcome, so to speak, as desirable, unless they 
are after the patterns they have been accus- 
tomed to. “Id rather be a kitten and cry 
mew” than be thus tied to precedent. Do 
you think I don’t see through this grand con- 
spiracy of humbug? I have just been dip- 
ping into the life of a literary man who was 
“in society.” What a picture! what a sick- 
ening story of imitation, vanity, pretense, 
slander, malice, and scented hugger-mugger ! 
It makes one exclaim, “ Oh, for a drop of 
(truth) in a quill, to bathe one’s eyes with!” 
Do you think I would put round my neck for 
one hour the collar that was worn by any of 
the fellows who allowed a beast like Rogers 


| to insult them to their faces, as that chartered 


ruffian used to do in the best society? Poor 
country mouse that I am, I look down upon 
the whole concern with scornful rage, except 
when I laugh at it. Do you think I would 
put on a swallow-tail, and wear your yoke? 
No, thank you, I will sooner “swing on a 
gate and eat fat bacon all day long.” I do 
not like your fine company. How I admire 
Béranger, keeping himself to himself and 
steadfastly refusing to be “ introduced!” 
“Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans!” yes, and at any age, if Lisette be 
there, I mean the better Lisette.—‘ Timon 
,” in St. Paul's Magazine. 
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; is noted as a smoker. 


A LITERARY MARSHAL. 


Marshal Canrobert has hitherto been 
looked upon only as one of the most gallant 
captains of the French Army, and few people 
have known that he is one of the foremost 
scholars of his country, and that, in effect, 
his researches in regard to the works of He- 
rodotus are likely to eclipse even the splendid 
productions of the great English savant who 
made it his life-study to illustrate the nine 
books of “the Father of History.” 

M. Louis Ulbach, an eminent Parisian 
journalist, recently visited the marshal at 
Versailles, and published the following ac- 
count of his interview with him: 

“The marshal, whom I had not met since 
the Crimean War, when his blond locks gave 
him quite a youthful appearance, startled me 
by his old and almost decrepit looks. He is 
but a little over fifty, and vet you would be- 
lieve him to be fully sixty-five. He, too, like 
all of us, has taken the misfortunes of our 
country to heart: 1870-71 were, for him, 
worse than twenty years of peace! 

“ T asked him about his historical studies, 
mentioning what M. Charpentier, the book- 
publisher, had told me about the marshal’s 
forthcoming edition of Herodotus. 

“M. Canrobert said, in reply: 

“*Yes—yes, I have been at work upon it 
for the past twelve years—’ 

“* And all that during your active perform- 
ance of arduous military duties?’ I inter. 
rupted. 

““* Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘this was my great 
solace during a period of extreme individual 
unhappiness ; and, but for this work, I am 
sometimes inclined to believe, I would now 
be in my grave.’ 

“His eyes became moist as he uttered 
these words. And then he spoke rapidly 
about his great domestic misfortunes. About 
fifteen years ago he married an accomplished 
Scottish lady, a Miss Macdonald, who bore 
him four children. These children are. now 
all dead, and his wife is a lunatic, confined 
at Charenton! 

“*T became interested in Herodotus,’ said 
M. Canrobert, ‘during my protracted illness 
in the Crimea. My nephew read to me from 
M. de Sacy’s excellent translation. After my 
health had been restored, I visited many of 
the localities alluded to by the Greek his- 
torian in Asia Minor. I was struck by the 
fidelity of his descriptions, and charmed by 
the simplicity and naiveté of his style. . . . 
At that time, I will frankly confess to you, 
I knew very little Latin, and no Greek at 
all. And how should I? I left Saint-Cyr 
Academy at seventeen, and always, after that 
time, followed the drum. But in 1856 I be- 
gan eagerly to study Greek. I devoted all 
my leisure hvurs to this noblest of languages; 
and, will you believe it, nine months atter- 
ward I had reasonably mastered it! And 
then I read my Herodotus in his own tongue, 
and was charmed with him tenfold more than 
before. The Greek historian, as it were, be- 
came my most intimate friend. I perused 
whatever commentators of his I was able to 
lay my hands upon. And every day I learned 
to admire and love him more and more. 
What is Livy, with all his excellences, com- 
pared to Herodotus? He was the Thiers of 
antiquity, and much more impartial than the 
historian of our First Empire.’ 

“What could be more interesting than to 
listen to these confessions of a man whom I, 
like so many otbers, had hitherto looked upon 
as a mere sabreur ? : 

“Our conversation took place in a small 
room at the Hétel de Grande-Bretagne. The 
furniture was by no means elegant. The bed 
was covered with books and papers. On the 
table lay a half-finished letter, and, close t0 
it, a half-smoked clay-pipe—for the m 
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“ Our conversation returned to Herodotus, 
“* Monsieur le Maréchal,’ I said to him, 
‘will your book bea mere commentary on 
the Greek historian, or a translation?’ 

“* Both—both,’ he replied. ‘It will bea 
large work—in nine volumes; one to every 
muse. I have made some alterations in the 
text as now commonly accepted, and the notes 
embrace a summary of all the observations 
of the most renowned modern travelers and 
explorers.’ 

“ And then the marshal told me about his 
intention to visit Egypt next spring; and he 
was kind enough to invite me to accompany 
him on his travels. 

“*We will visit the battle-fields of the 
Pharaohs and of Cambyses,’ he said. 

“* As yet,’ I replied, sadly, ‘I have vis- 
ited but a few of our own battle-fields.’ 

“The marshal made a deprecating gest- 
ure. An orderly entered the room, and, 
while he conversed with the marshal, I looked 
at some of the books in the room. One of 
the volumes was the first part of Julius Ce- 
sar, by Napoleon III. The edges were uncut. 
And Canrobert has always been rated as a Bo- 
napartist! There was also a much-thumbed 
copy of the German staff report on our war, 
and the last volume of Kinglake’s ‘Crimean 
War ’—a forbidden fruit among us until re- 
cently; but the marshal had evidently pe- 
rused the book more than once. 

“When I bade him good-by, he said to 
me, with a smile: 

“*T shall send you a New-Year’s pres- 
ent.’ 

“* And what?’ I asked. 

“* My first volume.’ 

“** Nothing would be more welcome.’ 

“T thought it would be good for France 
if all her marshals would adopt such studi- 
ous and scholarly habits.”"—TZranslated for 
the Journat from La Cloche. 





HORSES IN AUSTRALIA, 


The feats of the Australian race-horse are 
only beaten upon the best courses in Eng- 
land, and for bottom it is questioned if the 
colonial horse has been excelled. No amuse- 
ment is so general as racing, no people so ad- 
dicted to it; nowhere is the horse in such 
general use as in Australia. It is not con- 
fined to one class or one district, as it may be 
elsewhere; it is the amusement of the coun- 
try. There are cricket and all games, cours- 
ing, hunting, yachting, and many sports ; but 
horse-racing is the first and universal favor- 
ite. In the bush, every small village has its 
fastest horses; nearly every station indulges 
in a little racing ; for horses are everywhere, 
and constantly used by all the population ; as 
itis so easy to keep any animal in this cli- 
mate, horses cost nothing. They are born 
and bred—broke in and worked all their lives 
—upon grass and in the bush, without any 
shelter, or, we may say, any grooming. These 
are the ordinary horses of the country. Race- 
horses and pet hacks, or hunters, or heavy 
draught-horses, are fed and stabled, being 
for special work ; but they are exceptional. 
And, as grass is so plentiful, and as horses, 
like cattle, require no looking after beyond 


~ keeping them within some limits, they have 


increased far and beyond all limits of use or 
profit. They are more than unsalable, and 
worse than useless. In many of the old dis- 
tricts of New South Wales they run wild in 
thousands; they are not worth looking after, 
and are very difficult to collect in any way ; 
they eat the food of other profitable stock, 
and. are only a scourge upon the pastures. 
Hence they have to be exterminated like ver- 
min. In many parts of the country they are 
shot by hired men, for so much per head, and 
are collected and destroyed systematically. 
They abound in wild mobs upon mountains 





of the most rugged and inaccessible charac- 
ter, as well as upon the widest plains of 
the interior; always degenerating, becoming 
smaller, weaker, and wilder. 

The wild-horse of the ranges becomes 
very active and wiry, and has hoofs of iron, 
with the foothold of a mule. He scrambles 
over rocks, and gallops down slopes which no 
other horse, under any circumstances, could 
be made to face. He can only be obtained 
by careful stalking and coaxing into defiles, 
or by fences leading into yards, and run 
through by one man after another ; or, if upon 
the plains, the wild-horse gallops till he falls. 
Here he may be got by “ coaching,” like wild- 
cattle, but by another system of hunting. 
Daylight is chosen for this, as some galloping 
may be expected, and a mob of quiet horses 
taken as coaches, and drawn quietly out as 
decoys. 
others they are very shy of joining them, and 
will not remain with them of their choice. 
The old patriarch will round up his troop, 
and then trot out and gaze upon the strangers 
—his head erect, ears forward, and nostrils 
dilated, his heavy crest lifting a long, tan- 
gied mane—he challenges the intruders. They 
will take no notice. Then the wild-horse goes 
round his own, and drives them back a little. 
He again salutes the others; and this time 
he examines them and passes through the lot. 
The wild troop then trot up, the foals frolick- 
ing in front; they will gallop round the oth- 
ers and wheel back again; their “sire” goes 
out, and steadies them. And so on for some 
minutes. They might break away at length, 
and perhaps leave the coaches. But the 
stockmen must watch their opportunity, and 
round up the whole two mobs together. A 
stampede is almost sure to ensue, and most 
of the wild ones be lost—they will break 
away, straight across the plains, trusting to 
their speed alone, but they cannot last long. 
A stabled horse will run them down under 
any weight, and most stock-horses can head 
them again and again ; but they will not stop; 
wild-horses do not readily steady ; and, in at- 
tempts to get them, many are run until they 
drop dead on the plain; many foals are left ; 
and the whole dwindle by the bolting and 


knocking up until perhaps only a half of the ! 
| the divinities, and so not worked. 


original wild mob reaches the yard. Then 
even that half result is ansatisfactory ; for, 
out of a hundred such wild animals, there 
are not perhaps three head worth breaking- 
in; possibly some “ coach ” has been lost, or 
some stock-horse injured. The only gain is 
the removal of the lot from the pasture they 


were occupying, which they held to the an- | 
noyance and risk of the quiet horses, and | 


to the loss of food for all other stock.— 
Ranken’s “‘ Dominion of Australia,” 


a an 
ASHANTEE. 


Ashantee is the most notable of the existing 
savage kingdoms on the western coast of Af- 
rica. Its boundaries are not accurately de- 
fined ; approximately the kingdom may be con- 
sidered the region fronting the Gold Coast, 
between latitude 5° and 10° north and longitude 
1° and 6° west. Until the commencement of 
the present century Ashantee was unheard 
of by Europeans, for the Fantees, a hostile 
tribe, occupied the coast. In 1807 Osai Tutu 
was king of Ashantee. He appears to have 
subjugated many of the neighboring tribes. 
Two of his tributary chiefs having fled to the 
Fantee country, Osai demanded that they 
should be given up to him. The demand was 
refused, and the Ashantee messengers were 
put to death. Osai thereupon made an in- 
cursion into the Fantee country, which he 
ravaged down to the coast. The British, who 
had a fort at Anamboe on the coast, under- 
took to shelter the flying Fantees. The 
Ashantees invested the fort, and compelled 





When the wild mob first see the | 














the British governor to ask for peace. This 
peace was of brief duration. In 1817 the 
Ashantees again invaded the Fantee country, 
and took possession of it, their acquisition 
by right of conquest being recognized by the 
British governor of the fort. In 1823 the 
Fantees, encouraged by the British, rose 
against the Ashantees, who again marched 
into their country. Sir Charles McCarthy, 
the British governor of the Gold Coast, un- 
dertook to chastise the invaders. A sha 
action took place, January 21, 1824, in whic! 
the British were defeated, the commander and 
nearly all his officers being killed. The vie- 
torious Ashantees came near capturing the 
British stronghold of Cape-Coast Castle; but, 
sickness coming on, they were obliged to 
withdraw to their own country. Since that 
time the Ashantees have kept aloof from the 
seaboard, but appear to have extended their 
dominion into the interior. Now and then 
travelers have made their way to Coomassie, 
the Ashantee capital, in latitude 6° 51’ north, 
longitude 2° 16’ west. They report that the 
government is an absolute despotism. The 
king is the great property-owner, and is the 
legal heir of all his subjects. Slavery exists 
on a large scale, many of the nobles having 
as many as one thousand slaves. Up to with- 
in a few years the slave-trade prospered and 
gave a large income to the masters; but now 
that the trade has declined, slavery seems 
likely to die out. Polygamy may be consid- 
ered the special institution of Ashantee, The 
importance of a man is measured by the num- 
ber of his wives ; for these are the cheapest 
laborers. The king, it is said, is limited to 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
wives, who, during the working-season, are 
scattered over his plantations. While xt home 
in the capital they occupy two streets, where 
they are secluded from all but the king and 
his female relatives; any other person who 
looks upon one of them, even by accident, is 
punished by death. As to their religion, hu- 
man sacrifives seem to constitute the distin- 
guishing feature. The soil is fertile, produ- 
cing every kind of tropical grains and fruits. 
The abundance of gold displayed as orna- 
ments shows that mines are common; many 
of the richest, however, are held sacred to 
Among 
the special industries, may be mentioned a 
beautiful fabric of cotton, woven in strips four 
inches wide, and afterward sewed together. A 
considerable commerce is carried on between 
Coomassie and Hoossa, Bornoo, Timbuctoo, 
and other points in the interior ; the principal 
exports are gold-dust and ivory. The popu- 
lation of the country is by some estimated to 
reach, or even to exceed, three million. — From 
Revised American Cyclopedia, 





NAPOLEON 1. 


He loved noise, movement, martial life, 
drums, trumpets, and the destruction of life 
upon a large scale. Though circumspect in 
no small degree, he revealed this by one of 
his dispatches : “Sur une espace de lieu car- 
rée, 9,000 a 10,000 cadavres, et 4,000 a 5,000 
chevaux tués ; tout cela avait plus de relief 
sur un fonds de neige.” The East was the 
land of his dreams. There life is nothing; 
there, to use his own language, “on peut tra- 
vailler au grand.” 

Egotism, jealousy, acquisitiveness, a pas- 
sion for mystifying others, falsehood, were 
strongly-marked characteristics. He was also 
a reviler ; he insulted all whom he feared or 
hated. Thus this old friend of Robespierre, 
this whilom Jacobin and terrorist, designated 
the sincere republicans as “ chiens enragés” 
and brigands; he called the King of Prussia 
the most complete fool of all the kings on 
earth; Pitt an enemy of the human race; 
the Spanish Bourbons a troop of sheep; 
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Broglie, Bishop of Ghent, a reptile; the emi- 
grants who were faithful to the monarchy, 
and the priests who disapproved of the Con- 
cordat, “ scum of the earth.” He calumniated 
the Duc d’Enghien by pretending that he 
had proffered him his services. He accused 
Grouchy of the defeat at Waterloo, Berna- 
dotte of not having come to his aid on the 
field of Eylau. He showed himself a true 
Corsican to the last. It was a boast of his 
that he had never committed any crimes pri- 
vately. This was a lie. His Corsican ene- 
mies, Aréne and Cerrachi, fell into a trap of 
his setting, and lost their lives. Pichegru 
was strangled by his order; several former 
Jacobins were summoned before a council of 
war, and by his private command condemned 
to death. The assassination of the Duc 
d@’Enghien made a noise in the world because 
he was a Bourbon. History will some day 
relate mauy analogous cases hitherto left in 
obscurity. Nero and Torquemada destroyed 
fewer lives throughvut their entire career 
than did Bonaparte during a single month of 
his reign. I believe that, from 1804 to 1815, 
his victims (including Frenchmen and others) 
numbered not less than six million men. It 
would be important to know how many de- 
serters were shot. Each principal town of 
the several departments had its place aux fu- 
sillades, and many towns of the second rank 
also. Probably several thousand French sub- 
jects were shot before councils of war for 
mere desertion. 

France has never had such an enemy. If 
she perishes, it will be by the application of 
the Napoleonic idea—that is to say, by false- 
hood, audacity, despotism, cunning, hypocri- 
sy, war, luxury, corruption. The eulogists 
of this man have been visionaries, unscrupu- 
#us worshipers of brute force, soldiers, 
priests, the ignorant, and the servile—in fine, 
all who venerate the devil more than God, 
and who are incapable of resigning them- 
selves for the good of humanit, to the incon- 
veniences of entire liberty. He has been 
popular in France because the French are 
imaginative, and have believed hitherto that 
their emperor defended France and their re- 

ublic against all Europe. Writers and artists 

ave encouraged this notion. In exalting 
and poétisant the emperor, they have sold 
their works and attained a success. Next to 
the history of religion, the history of war 
has most attraction for the popular mind, and 
the apologists of Napoleon have followed the 
example of religious writers and artists, who 
repeat the lives of saints and martyrs in 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. 

To sum up the characteristics of Napo- 
eon, he possessed one of the vastest intel- 
lects ever known, owing such superiority to 
his utter insensibility to impressions, his slug- 
gish temperament, his wonderful faculty of 
combination and reasoning; war was to him a 
pastime; politics a personal affair only; he 

essed neither religious, moral, nor politi- 
cal beliefs ; he held the human race in pro- 
found contempt, and was the greatest egotist 
ever known; a man of prodigious aptitude 
for knavery and mystification, and for admin- 
istrative power; an intellectual giant, who 
caused the retrogression of France and of all 
Europe, and who possessed one of the worst 
hearts that the history of the human race 
has disclosed.— Temple Bar. 





THE LAST OF THE ITALIAN BOUR- 
BONS. 


Tn a small but beautiful villa, near the 
flourishing borough of Eilingen, in Bavaria, 
lives the last of the Italian Bourbons, the un- 
fortunate ex-King Francis II. of Naples. Upon 
no ruler probably have been visited the sins 
of his fathers more mercilessly than upon the 
head of this still young man, who, but a few 








months previous to his sudden downfall, was 
numbered among the most fortunate of Euro- 
pean sovereigns, and who now is shunned even 
by the simple German peasantry among whom 
he lives. 

Other dethroned kings have rescued mill- 
ions from the shipwreck of their power. Fran- 
cis II. of Naples, for one who has sat on a 
royal throne, is poor. He has little more to 
depend upon than the interest on his wife’s 
dower, he having foolishly spent all his own 
property in hopeless efforts to recover the 
throne of Naples. 

Even the Farnese Palace in Rome, his 
magnificent residence during the first year 
of his exile, was swallowed up in this finan- 
cial ruin. At present he lives in a house of 
fourteen rooms. His wife, the ex-Queen Ma- 
ria, has two maids; he, the ex-king, an old 
attendant—who, by courtesy, is called an aide- 
de-camp—a groom, a butler, and a coachman. 

Every morning, at an early hour, the ex- 
king and his wife take a ride on horseback, 
for there are four saddle-horses and four coach- 
horses in the royal stable. Francis II., on 
these occasions, still wears an old Neapolitan 
undress uniform and high top-boots. Noth- 
ing can be more gloomy than the expression 
of his swarthy, withered face. He looks like 
a man of fifty, and yet he is but little over 
thirty. His sombre costume renders this even 
more striking. His wife Maria, who, ten 
years ago, was yet a remarkably handsome 
woman, also bears in her features a most un- 
mistakable expression of the misfortunes she 
has undergone. But, while her husband looks 
dejected, nay, has a sort of hang-dog look in 
his countenance, her mien is still haughty, 
her eyes lustrous, and her mouth as supercil- 
ious as when, at Gaeta, in 1860, she rebuked 
her royal consort’s officers for their shameful, 
cowardly conduct. She dresses in plain black 
silk, and wears an old-fashioned hat. Her 
horsemanship is excellent, her husband’s ex- 
ecrable. 

They gallop round the little pond on the 
outskirts of the borough, canter through the 
adjoining grove, and return at a slow pace. 
On the week-days they disappear entirely. 
The ex-queen reads, prays, and embroiders ; 
the ex-king smokes, eats opium, and plays 
cards with his aide-de-camp. At six o’clock 
the royal couple dine. The repast is simple, 
for neither of them is an epicure ; but two ser- 
vants wait upon them most ceremoniously, 
calling Francis “sire” and Maria “ your ma- 
jesty.” Im the evening the curate and his 
adjunct are frequent visitors, and then the 
news of the day is talked over. At ten every- 
body retires for the night. 

The Bavarian relatives of this unfortunate 
couple keep entirely aloof from them. King 
Louis II. takes no notice of them, The queen- 
dowager, who is a Protestant, ignores them 
completely. Prince Luitpold visits them per- 
haps once a year, and then brings the papal 
nuncio along from Munich. And yet this for- 
gotten and neglected queen is a sister of the 
reigning Empress of Austria; and this de. 
jected, unhappy king had once the fairest of 
Italian cities at his feet, and sat on the throne 
of Charles of Aragon and Ferdinand II. 

On Sundays the ex-king and queen, with 
all their attendants, go to the borough church. 
It is a very plain, old edifice, and the interior 
contains few decorations, except what the 
royal exiles have bestowed upon the church. 
To see Francis II. and Maria kneeling in the 
midst of the coarsely-clad Bavarian peasants 
is a most suggestive spectacle. 

Their neighbors look upon them with a 
sort of superstitious aversion and awe. “God’s 
finger is upon him!” say these simple-minded 
peasants when talking about the ex-king. As 
for Queen Maria, they say, in a half-pitying 
tone: “ Poor lady! She was too ambitious !” 

At times, they say, when Francis IT. is 
under the influence of the noxious drug to 





which he is addicted, he talks in a wild and 
rambling manner about the crown he has lost, 
and he takes terrible oaths to reconquer the 
dominions of his fathers. But, when he be- 
comes himself again, he is pitifully languid, 
indolent, and dull. 

Faded royalty has, perbaps, never appeared 
under a more melancholy aspect. The vic- 
tims of the cruelty of the Neapolitan kings 
are avenged.— Translated for the Jounnar 
Srom the Volkstaat. 


— + 
LAFAYETTE. 


The leading feature of Lafayette’s char- 
acter was vanity. He was ambitious’, not so 
much of real power as of its appearance, of 
éclat, and of vainglory. Self-consciousness 
of power was nothing to him unaccompanied 
by the acclamations of the mob. In what- 
ever position he stood, in whatever society 
he found himself, whether it was that of 
kings, nobles, senators, soldiers, or shop- 
keepers, he desired to be the central figure, 
the cynosure of every eye and of all applause. 
He had not power of mind for supreme com- 
mand; he burned for its éclat, but shrank 
from its responsibility. Thus, to stand be- 
tween Louis XVI. and the people, to be the 
protector and master of the one, the libera- 
tor and champion of the other, and the ob- 
served of all, was to obtain the acme of his 
ambition. In such leading-strings he would 
have held every government of France; the 
moment it escaped from his hands, and that 
other names were larger and more frequent 
in men’s mouths, he became a revolutionist. 
During the whole reign of Napoleon, he en- 
tirely withdrew himself from public affairs, 
not only because he conscientiously disap- 
proved of his rule, but because, in the pres- 
ence of that iron will and splendid genius, 
he felt that he would be utterly insignificant. 
Courageous as a soldier, he was timid in reso- 
lution. A sincere enthusiast for republican 
institutions, he shrank from their realization. 
A man of energy and genius at the head of 
that vast citizen army of which he was the 
creator, would have determined the revolu- 
tion in its earliest days; but when the mo- 
ment for decisive action came, opposing fears 
and scruples paralyzed his will to impotency. 
In so excitable a country as France, he was a 
dangerous citizen; more dangerous in his 
weakness than he would have been had he 
been gifted with daring and mental! power; 
for, while especially adapted to destroy gov- 
ernment, he had not the reconstructive ge- 
nius of Cromwell or Napoleon, to give a some- 
thing in their place. In fine, “‘he had every 
great quality, yet something was wanting in 
each.” * 

Yet, beneath all the weakness and vanity 
of the head, there beat a noble heart, in which 
love of liberty and hatred of despotism were 
enshrined in its highest place. The devo- 
tion of his person and fortune to the cause 
of American freedom is one of the most gen- 
erous actions on record. The fortitude with 
which he endured his long and terrible im- 
prisonment, and the ardor with which, in the 
gloom of his loathsome dungeon, he still fos- 
tered those dreams of liberty to which he 
owed all his sufferings, are traits of constancy 
and greatness of soul to which could be found 
but few parallels. To the poor he was the 
most generous of friends—to the alleviation 
of their sufferings he devoted much of his in- 
come, and, during the terrible cholera-time in 
Paris, he himself bore from house to house 
food and wine, and medicine, and money, and 
worked unceasingly to mitigate the horrors 
of sickness and death that raged around him. 
Above all, he was generous to fallen oppo- 
nents.— Temple Bar. 





* Dumont. 
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AKING a glance over the face of Europe 
at the close of the year 1873, we observe 
that not a few important changes have taken 
place in the course of the waning twelve- 
month; changes, however, not so vital in 
themselves, as foreshadowing possible changes 
yet graver in the not distant future. The re- 
publican experiment, as it has been progress- 
ing, or, it may rather be said, proceeding, in 
France and Spain, has been watched with 
keen interest, and with antagonistic hopes 
and fears, by the other nations, and is still in 
grave suspense in both countries. These 
Latin peoples have been true to their reputa- 
tion for political instability, for they are the 
only Europeans who have changed political 
systems since January. A year ago M. Thiers 
was President of the French Provisional Re- 
public, governing with vast shrewdness and 
energy, and controlling an Assembly which, 
monarchical at bottom, distrusted him as the 
suspected partisan of a permanent republican 
constitution. Now Marshal MacMahon is not 
only president of the republic, but has been 
armed, by the majority of the Assembly, with 
virtually dictatorial powers, and is an emper- 
or without the title. While the tenure of 
President Thiers was indefinite, and might be, 
as events have shown, terminated at any time 
by an adverse vote, that of President Mac- 
Mahon has been fixed at seven years. In 
place of a loquacious statesman, France is 
governed by a taciturn “man on horseback ;” 
instead of a Liberal, the presidency is occu- 
pied by a determined Conservative, and a 
firm Catholic. The past autumn has wit- 
nessed the failure of a desperate attempt, 
which came very near success, to impose the 
line of the Bourbons once more upon France ; 
it was rendered futile, however, by the per- 
sistent adherence of the Count de Chambord 
to Bourbon traditions, that prince being one 
of the few princes in history who have turned 
aside from crowns which were in their reach. 
While important political changes have 
been going on, France has been slowly but 
evidently recovering from the prostration and 
wounds of a terrible war. She has come into 
possession of the receipt in full of the great 
indemnity to Germany of five milliards of 
francs; and has witnessed, with a deep-felt 
though little demonstrative joy, the departure 
of the last German soldier of occupation from 
her territory. The waning weeks of the year 
brought to a close the exciting trial of Mar- 
shal Bazaine, found guilty of treason in surren- 
dering the fortress-city of Metz. France has 
lost, during the year, many notabilities in the 
various walks of public life, of whom the ex- 
Emperor Napoleon was the most important 
and most famous. 
In Spain a dynasty has fallen, and a revo- 
lution, the peaceful character of which was 
in gratifying contrast with most Spanish revo- 








lutions, substituted a republic for a constitu- 
tional monarchy. King Amadeus, the second 
son of the King of Italy, found the throne of 
Spain a thankless one after about a year of 
trial, and in February quietly abdicated it, 
and returned to the less conspicuous and less 
onerous rank of an Italian prince. The re- 
public which succeeded has had a stormy and 
precarious career ever since, having had four 
presidents within the ten months of its ex- 
istence, and being now threatened by an ac- 


cumulation of dangers which constantly men- | 


ace its existence. Figueras, Zorilla, Mar- 
gall, and Castelar, have, in turn, hitherto 
with but scant success, endeavored to give it 
stability and strength. The Carlist pest, which 
went far to paralyze the efforts of Amadeus 
to found a constitutional Savoyard dynasty, 
bas continued to worry and distract the ex- 
ecutive; and, while it has succeeded in main- 
taining a guerilla warfare in the Pyrenees, is 
apparently no nearer the achievement of its 
purpose to enthrone Don Carlos than a year 
ago. Meanwhile a new misfortune has arisen 
to embarrass the republic, in the “ Intransi- 
gent,” or red-republican insurrection in the 
south, which has possessed itself of Cartagena 
and other seaboard towns, and is under the 
leadership of the famous General Contreras. 
The republic has, moreover, so far contended 
in vain with the Cuban revolution, which has 
been in active existence for five years, and 
still holds the eastern end of the “ Pearl of 
the Antilles.” Its authority in Cuba has also 
suffered, and is still suffering, from the insub- 
ordination of the so-called “ volunteers,” who, 
consisting of Spaniards settled in Cuba, and 
being called out to aid the government in 
quelling the Cespedes rebellion, have con- 
tinued the powers of the captain-general, and 
practically defied the home authority. The 
outlook for the Spanish republic is, from this 
complication of difficulties, dismal; nor can 
its permanency be as yet confidently hoped 
for. 

England, with a single not very formida- 
ble exception, has kept on the even tenor of 
her way of sturdy commercial and financial 
prosperity and political tranquillity. The ex- 
ception is the Ashantee War, which is rather 
a troublesome incident than a threatening 
event. England’s solvency was proved by a 
balance of several millions sterling of receipts 
over expenditures, exhibited by the last finan- 
cial report. The Gladstone cabinet maintains 
its ascendency, although defeated on the prin- 
cipal measure of the last parliamentary ses- 
sion, the Irish University Bill. The cabinet 
is weaker than it was a year ago, but has re- 
cently been strengthened by the return of 
John Bright to its counsels, and the acquisi- 
tion, from the radical wing of the Liberal 
party, of able and active men like Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Henry James, and Vernon Harcourt. 
The latter, it need not be forgotten, who has 
become solicitor-general, is a son-in-law of 
the American historian Motley. Important 











questions have gathered pertinency during 
the year, and, in the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, home-rule for Ireland, a more liberal 
construction of the new education system, 
and the question of giving household suffrage 
to the agricultural laborers, will no doubt en- 
gage the serious attention of the House of 
Commons. Among the famous men whom 
England has lost, the most eminent, perhaps, 
were Lord Lytton, the novelist, and Sir Ed- 
win Landseer, the artist. The year has been 
signalized by the award of fifteen millions to 
the United States by the Geneva arbitrators, 


| and the prompt acceptance and payment 


thereof by Great Britain. The death of Lord 
Chief-Justice Bovill has given opportunity for 
the elevation of Sir John Duke Coleridge to 
the presiding seat in the Court of Common 
Pleas; and the Tichborne trial for perjury 
has afforded a continuous judicial sensation 
for six months, 

The consolidation of the German Empire 
has been quietly going on, and Prince Bis- 
marck, after several months of retirement, 
resumed the premiership of the Prussian 
cabinet, to energetically prosecute the im- 
perial policy against the Catholics. Arch- 
bishops and bishops, as well as priests, have 
been deprived of their functions, and fined ; 
the Jesuits have been expelled, German * 
schools have been established in Posen, and 
the emperor has cut off all hope of compro- 
mise with the papacy by his letter to the 
Holy Father. The action of Bismarck is a 
perilous one, and may yet result in an insur- 
rection of the Polish, if not indeed of all 
the Catholic, subjects of William I. Mean- 
while, the empire has busily maintained and 
increased its military armaments. 

Austria has been pursuing a steadily pro- 
gressive career, and has proffered her hospi- 
tality to the world, inviting all nations to 
visit her Great Exhibition. A financial crisis, 
occurring just as the Exposition opened, and 
an invasion of the cholera, while it was in 
full career, detracted from its complete suc- 
cess, and, in a monetary point of view, it was 
a failure. But the Exhibition itself was the 
largest and most various yet held, and gave 
ample evidence of the new liberal and public 
spirit of the old Hapsburg Empire. Sweden 
and Norway has lost King Charles, and has 
crowned his brother Oscar; and Saxony has 
been deprived of King John, one of the 
“royal authors” of the century, to receive 
as sovereign the gallant Albert, who won no 
inconsiderable glory as a soldier in the Fran- 
co-German War. Russia has conquered Khi- 
va, and is quietly pursuing her Asiatic ag- 
gressions. The King of Italy has become 
firmly established in Rome as his capital, 
and the pope’s dominion has been restricted 
“to the Vatican and a garden.” Turkey, 
Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark, have apparently continued througt 
the year in the happy condition of those 
nations which have no history: and the same 
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might be said of the snug and thrifty little 
realm of Holland, among its dikes, were it 
not that a desultory war with the Malays of 
Sumatra has somewhat disturbed its politi- 
eal repose. 

On the whole, Europe has survived a year 
of almost absolute external peace, though, in 
two countries at least, of much internal dis- 
turbance. The general commerce has thrived, 
and diplomatists have had but little occupa- 
tion. The future alone can reveal whether 
this year of peace has been an earnest of 
what is to come, or has been in reality a year 
of preparation for mighty events, involving 
radical change, the fall of dynasties, and 
transfers of the balance of political, milita- 
ry, or commercial power. 


—— A retrospective glance at affairs in 
our owa country during the year just ending, 
shows a few changes and developments worthy 
of note. The fact that malfeasance in office 
has been punished, in New York, by the fine 
and imprisonment of the most notorious po- 
litical defaulter of modern times, is signifi- 
cant of a great change in the temper of the 
public mind, and hopeful of a marked im- 
provement in the administration of affairs in 
all parts of the country. It may be well, 

‘however, in congratulating ourselves upon 
this promising aspect of political life, to re- 
member that an honest public sentiment only 
can render that anticipation fruitful. The 
fallen New-York politicians have been no 
worse in kind, even if their offense were 
greater in degree, than many others who pre- 
ceded them in municipal administration here, 
or stood in high places elsewhere. Their 
crimes may be almost extenuated in view of 
the fact that the public had always given a 
sort of tacit assent to political jobbery. The 
spoils long since declared to belong to the 
victor have been assumed to mean whatever 
the victor in office could appropriate. But, 
on the other hand, this public assent has 
been more nominal than real, and arose 
from the fact that for years the clamor of 
accusation followed everybody in place, until 
it was impossible to discriminate between 
the real and the false cry of “wolf.” It 
took some time for the people to believe that 
the charges made against Tweed and his con- 
federates were more than political rancor, 
inasmuch as these accusations were continu- 
ously paralleled by equally pronounced in- 
dictments of men known to be in high per- 
sonal standing. The spirit that prompted 
a well-known caricaturist to group Mr. Gree- 
ley and his friends in one section of a car- 
toon, and Tweed and his set in another—that 
is making difference of opinion as much a 
crime as dishonesty is—has animated nearly 
all our political journals, and has aided to 
greatly confuse and mislead the public mind. 

The uprising of the Western farmers and 
their general organization into societies 
known as “Granges,” has been another sig- 





nificant fact of the year—but significant main- | general infusion of sluggishness into the na- 


ly of the popular ignorance of elementary prin- 
ciples in trade and government. It was first 
assumed by the originators of these Granges 
that the difference between prices of grain 
on the coast and the interior could be largely 
reduced by cheapening of transportation, not 
realizing that lower transportation would, in 
all probability, make grain cheaper in the 
markets rather than higher in price for the 
producers ; it was next charged that cost of 
transportation was increased measurably by 
the combinations of the railroads, and it was 
sought to force prices down by a hostile dem- 
onstration upon the roads, without first as- 
certaining whether transportation was in ex- 
cess of cost, which the profits of a great ma- 
jority of the roads fully show is not; it was 
further assumed that the roads, by “ water- 
ing” their stock, were forced into higher 
rates of charges in order to pay demands on 
this nominally-increased capital, forgetting 
that charges for transportation are deter- 
mined by cost and competition, and that the 
necessities, or wishes, or schemes of the 
roads, cannot affect them. The financial 
crisis that followed this movement of the 
farmers showed almost conclusively thut the 
railroads had not been accumulating an un- 
reasonable profit. Very few roads indeed in 
the whole country pay dividends on their 
stock, and, instead of excessive charges, we 
more often find reckless competition bringing 
down transportation to prices below the pos- 
sibility of remuneration for working cost. 
The “Granges” not only made unreasonable 
warfare upon the railroads, but took the ex- 
traordinary ground that it is the duty of 
government to build roads and provide the 
means for carrying the products of the in- 
terior to the ports and markets on the coast. 
The ignorance of the real powers of govern- 
ment thus evinced by a body of men so large 
and influential as the farmers, indicates a re- 
markable retrogression in political knowl- 
edge, and shows how completely the idea of 
a dominant, paternal, all-managing, ubiqui- 
tous, powerful empire has seized upon the 
imagination of our people. 

The financial and commercial convulsion 
that came in September has filled the coun- 
try with a thousand theories as to the cause, 
and government is expected to find and ap- 
ply the remedy. The crisis is attributed to 
the inflation of the currency, but the infla- 
tion has been of years’ standing, while pan- 
ics are as frequent in gold-paying countries 
as in our own. Nor was the convulsion 
so intense and severe as that of 1857, when 
we had a specie-redeemed paper - money. 
Opinions as to the causes of these commer- 
cial phenomena known as panics, abound; 
but we imagine that they may be safely at- 
tributed to the over-trading that comes of that 
excessive eagerness for profit and fortune 
which animates all commercial and enterpris- 
ing people. The only sure preventive is 





tional blood, It would be quite impossible 
to educate a people to that equilibrium—that 
balance of energies—which would never fall 
short of adequate enterprise or go beyond 
prudence. So active, indeed, are the causes 
that produce these reactions, that their peri- 
odical return is now commonly looked upon 
as inevitable and even necessary. It was 
noticed with surprise that the panic just 
passed was predicted more than a year before 
it occurred, by a writer in one of our current 
periodicals, who not only predicted the fact, 
but the very railroad company and banking- 
house with which it would originate. A slight 
examination of this prediction will show not 
only that it is no such wonder, but that a 
cool survey of commercial and financial 
movements would render prognostications 
of the kind always possible. Commercial 
crises occur at regular intervals; they come 
of an excess of production, of an expansion 
of trade, of over-speculation ; these condi- 
tions are obvious always in certain special 
directions, which indicate where the collapse 
will begin. As, for instance, in regard to the 
crisis just passed, there had been for several 
years excessive railway-building, and a wide- 
spread mania for investing in railway bonds ; it 
was evident that this whole branch of business 
was overdone; it was clear there must come 
a reaction, which would occur when the ma- 
nia had been pushed to its utmost tension ; 
it was probable that this collapse would begin 
with the road most conspicuously identified 
with the public craze. It so fell out. The 
opening up of the Western country had given 
a tremefidous impetus to railroad construc- 
tion; Congress was giving away its public 
lands in aid of these projects; roads were 
projected in endless numbers; every bank- 
ing-house was employing all its energy in 
placing bonds on the market ; the excitement 
and eagerness were intense, and of course 
the balloon burst. It did not need a prophet, 
but merely a cool reasoner, to foresee the con- 
sequences, and the quarter in which they 
would first appear. 

Politically, there are no changes to re- 
cord. The South appears to be more re- 
signed to her position, and her awakening 
industries give promise in the near future of 
greater prosperity. The West has been agi- 
tated, as we have seen, by a farmers’ railroad 
warfare ; but her cities grow, ber population 
multiplies, and day by day her civilization 
encroaches upon the deserts of the interior. 
At one time there was danger of a general 
Indian disturbance, but the capture of the 
Modoes, and the summary punishment of 
their treacherous murder of General Canby, 
have been followed by the more peaceful atti- 
tude of the remaining tribes. It has been 
proposed in Congress to unite all the Indians 
under one general territorial government. 

The affair of the Virginius almost still 
rings in our ears: the attitude of our govern- 
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ment in this case was in accordance with the 
traditions of the country—that whatever our 
flag covers is our domain, and whether it 
is legally or illegally borne must be deter- 
mined by ourselves alone. But, if we main- 
tain this high ground, we are morally bound to 
see that our fing is not surreptitiously employed 
to cover illegal expeditions. If we resent the 
interposition of a foreign police, then assur- 
edly we should see that our police adequately 
protect our neighbors from hostile adventur- 
ers from our shores. The butchery of the 
Virginius captives by the Cuban authorities 
filled our people with passionate resentment ; 
it was no doubt a hasty and ferocious meas- 
ure; but if we recollect how, for many years, 
the peace of Cuba has been disturbed by fili- 
bustering expeditions from America, we need 
not wonder that extreme and even revengeful 
measures were taken with the Virginius cap- 
tives. [Illegal as the capture of the ship 
was, according to the letter of international 
law, we all know that, morally, the crew of 
that vessel had no right to the protection of 
our flag. 

Altogether, a retrospective glance at the 
past of the year gives us hope for the future. 
There has been a very general clearing of 
the political atmosphere, and the hope for 
better and more honest administration of af- 
fairs is well founded. The farmer movement, 
even if it fails to accomplish its end, has led 
to a general discussion, which has served to 
enlighten the public mind, and will result ina 
more intelligent comprehension of the prob- 
lems of trade. The financial crisis is over, 
with active signs already of a revival of trade ; 
and it is probable that the lessons it has en- 
forced will, for a time at least, promote great- 
er prudence in enterprise. 





We have repeatedly pointed out 
in these columns that the public clamor about 
extravagance of living and excesses of dress- 
ing is altogether erroneous, inasmuch as it 
assumed that the habits of a few were 
adopted by the many. We have asserted 
that with the great body of the people, in a 
very large majority of families, quiet tastes 
and simple manners prevail, and that the 
criticisms common in our literature are pe- 
culiarly misleading to the people of other 
countries. But this habit of assuming that 
the vices of a set are the vices of the whole 
community is not peculiar to America. In 
the papers on “ French Home Life” recently 
gathered from Blackwood’s Magazine, is a 
passage in which we find an argument show- 
ing that the extravagance of dress in the 
French capital, of which we have heard so 
much, was by no means general. In regard 
to this topic, the writer says : 





“Its influence was infinitely less exten- 
sive and less serious than has been generally 
supposed. The outbreak of exaggeration was 
so violent in certain classes of society that, 
by its mere glitter, it seemed to be vastly 
more important and more wide-spread than it 
was in fact. Its vivid glare gave it a charac- 
ter of universality which it never really pos- 
sessed; its appearance of omnipresence was 





deceptive, and was brought about solely by 


described. Harry Fenn’s admirable sketches 


the excessive publicity of the goings-on of | in “ Picturesque America” and Starr King’s 


its promoters. If the women who resolute- 
ly adopted fast dressing could have been 
counted, it is probable that not fifty thou- 
sand of them would have been found in 
the whole of France. But they made noise 
enough for five millions, and so misled the 
lookers-on, who fancied that such a tapage 
could not be the work of a small set of peo- 
ple, and who, therefore, not unnaturally, 
perhaps, ascribed its production to the entire 
nation. The example was first given by a 
few ladies who liked strong amusements; 
whose rank and social power enabled them 
to externally defy public opinion; but the 
real women of France resisted the attempt at 
its outset.” 

All that is here said bearing upon French 
excesses is equally true of American life, ex- 
cepting that here, more than anywhere else in 
the world, the doings of a class are set down 
as the doings of the whole community. 


The Boston Commonwealth, in a 
review of Dr. Ciarke’s “Sex in Education,” 
deplores the influence of the book, because 
those who most cultivate health and study 
their feelings are not the most truly healthy 
and robust. “One may imagine himself into 
having a cancer in the stomach if he do but 
think about it long and persistently enough,” 
it says, and proceeds therefrom to argue that 
female physical weakness can never be caused 
by more attention to female functions. It 
argues, moreover: “Why not place woman 
in the same condition man claims for him- 
self, and let her alone? Then, if woman’s 
way be so different from man’s, she will be 
able to prove it, and thus would the ‘woman 
question ’ work its own solution. This sim- 
ple plan would lift an immense load of re- 
sponsibility from her brother-man. No hu- 
man duty has yet proved so onerous as man’s 
self-imposed one of preserving human sex by 
preventing women from growing into some- 
thing too much like himself. But it will be 
a difficult thing, we fancy, for the united ef- 
forts of man and woman to destroy one atom 
of the grand natural law of sex; and the 
wonderful relation of the sexes is likely to 
develop more perfectly and more beautifully 
if both man and woman would but let it 
alone.” The reason why Dr. Clarke’s book 
is necessary, and likely to render much good 
service, is that the old-fashioned theory of 
differences between the two sexes has been 
assailed. We find all around us now the 
claim of likeness, and it is because a certain 
popular spirit would force women into wrong 
positions, that it b ry for Dr. 
Clarke and others to establish, on purely sci- 
entific grounds, the unlikeness of the sexes. 
Woman cannot just now be let alone, be- 
cause she is not normally working out her 
destiny, but assuming to be something differ- 
ent from what she ie; and it is the province 
of science to reéstablish the truth as regards 
her place in social life. 


Art Hotes. 


RS. GREATOREX’S “ Summer Etchings 

in Colorado,” is one of the few books 

we have of real artistic treatment, combined 
with true study of the character of the country 














** White Mountains,” are of the same general 
class, but Mrs, Greatorex’s pictures in the 
‘** Summer Etchings” have an individual sen- 
timent of their own, apart from a bold and ta- 
cile delineation of form. 

The etchings in the book, about twenty in 
number, are of unequal excellence, and have 
been somehow marred in the printing, but the 
touch of the artist is everywhere good. After 
the stiff trees, formal or ill characterized, that 
are usual in books of scenery, whether taken 
from photographs or the works of illustrators, 
Mrs. Greatorex’s rich touch, which distin- 
guishes weather-beaten pines on rocky moun- 
tain-sides ; the grace and variety of forms in 
her cloud-effects, and the crisp lines that seem 
almost to convey color as well as form in the 
near rock, give a style and grace to her views 
of ‘“* Glen Eyrie’’ and the ‘‘ Cheyenne Cajion,”” 
that places these etchings at the side of the 
best ones of European scenery. The letter- 
press of the book is very pleasant reading, giv- 
ing descriptions of the life and habits in the 
wild centre of the continent, but the great 
value of the book is in its illustrations, which 
are the best pictures of this region that 
have yet been made, and, although they are 
not treated in “ great style,’’ so called, they 
give all the picturesqueness of vegetation, the 
sense of adventure in wild mountain - paths, 
and the deep silence of gloomy ravines, of 
which this method of work is susceptible. 


Now that the season is fairly opened in New 
York, the picture-stores, galleries, studios, and 
club exhibitions, bloom out with their accus- 
tomed variety, and we again find productions 
by Gerome and Church, as well as other 
artists, the theme of conversation. Church 
has made another Oriental painting, of large 
size, called ‘‘ A Syrian Sea-coast.’’ It is de- 
bated by amateurs whether it was a sound 
principle in art that prompted him in this pict- 
ure to place imaginary ruins on a coast where 
we know there are no real ones, like those de- 
picted. In this realistic age, when all good 
work is supposed to be studied from Nature, 
the question is a grave one, and when consid- 
eration is given to the real excellence and en- 
during satisfaction of Nature faithfully ren- 
dered, it seems at the least unnecessary to do 
more in pictures than to try to seize her forms 
and manifestations. Even Baalbecs and Pal- 
myras do not satisfy us when obviously ficti- 
tious. 

As a good illustration of this idea, the pict- 
ure called the ‘* Horse-Trough,’’ by Schreyer, 
which Schaus is exhibiting, furnishes firm, 
elastic forms of half a dozen horses, so full of 
spring and life that, insensibly, one meditates 
on the ease with which such creatures, let loose 
in a pasture, would kick a woman or child to 
death. Gamboling and jumping are evidently 
as natural to these wild creatures as burning is 
to fire, and, with his rolling eyes and tossing 
mane, the chief horse in the group seems al- 
most as remorseless as what the reporters call 
the ‘“‘ destructive element.” When method 
and style are so conspicuous, as they are in 
most of the good foreign paintings that are 
seen here in New York, really fresh feeling, 
when combined with technical excellence, is 
of great value. In poetry, Blake’s simple de- 
scriptions of lambs and children are almost 
unique in theit perfect purity, and, reading his 
verses in any mood, one feels the very essence 
and undisguised nature of these little creatures, 
not overlaid with any color or artifices, which, 
though often met with, only conceal the real 
life beneath. Looking at a little painting, by 
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Mechetti, at Goupil’s, of two or three sheep 
and a lamb trotting through the greensward, 
the simplicity of the lines that bounded their 
forms, and the simple grace with which they 
moved, and the tender feeling of the artist that 
was revealed, strongly recalled the memory of 
Blake. The faculty of seeing the essential 
character stripped of adventitious circum- 
stances is, we all know, very rare in life in 
judging of men; it is fully as seldom found 
in authors, where the characters they draw are 
almost always more or less colored with the 
subjectivity of the writer; and this power of 
discrimination is equally rare with artists, so 
that, when a painter shows that he can give a 
purely objective rendering of the traits and 
peculiarities of either live or inorganic forms, 
the satisfaction his works afford is out of all 
relation to that derived from style, study, or 
school. Such is Mechetti’s little picture, which 
is, however, fully up to the standard in treat- 
ment, and shows the artist to be an accom- 
plished master of the technique of his art, 
while, what is far better, his little sheep gal- 
loping through the grass have a purity and in- 
nocent joy worth more than all the tricks of 
the painter. 


During a recent visit to Boston, we saw 
there a singularly fine portrait of one of the 
prominent gentlemen of that city, painted by 
Mr. William M. Hunt. Among the older artists 
of the United States, no one is having a greater 
influence on the better and more thoughtful 
class of the young painters than he; and around 
him, as a leader, cluster such pupils as John 
La Farge and George Butler, who, though they 
have now their own individual ideas to ex- 
press in their paintings, still preserve in their 
work the essence of his spirit and methods. 
Twenty-five years ago or more, when the real- 
istic schools of Paris, led by Gerome and Cou- 
ture, first gained reputation, and had succeeded 
to the sensational and so-called classical schools 
of David and his followers, Mr. Hunt was one 
of the Americans who studied under these 
masters, developing through their guidance the 
idea of “ values,’’ as they are technically called, 
in the relations of light and shade. Acting on 
their theory, his works also showed the possi- 
bilities of simple colors in producing the rich 
effects of ‘‘ tone” that have since made the 
reputation of Couture. 

Returning to this country, where simplicity 
of light and shade had been little cultivated, 
his purity of feeling in the rendering of like- 
nesses, the refinement of his conception of 
his subjects, joined to the force of drawing 
gained from his French masters, made him at 
once a very high reputation. 

Many will remember the exhibition of his 
“ Margaret”’ pulling the leaves of the daisy, 
and repeating, “‘He loves me; he loves me 
not,”’ as she throws away the petals of the 
flower upon the meadow where she is wan- 
dering. Portraits followed the exhibition of 
this picture, of great purity and sweetness of 
feeling, and with a force of handling that 
at once gathered about Mr. Hunt a collection 
of devoted admirers both artistic and ama- 
teur, and from his influence dates a new art 
era in this country. Portrait after portrait 
has come from his easel, representing some of 
the most prominent persons in New-England 
and the Middle States, all of whom had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the “‘ treatment” 
of their pictures was truly artistic, without 
the least mixture of meretricious effect or sen- 
sationalism. 

Living a retired life near Boston, it is 
chiefly by his pictures, and through a few pu- 
pils, that he is known to the world at large. 





This, to be sure, is the best way to have a man 
known ; still we cannot but regret that his 
strong personal and intellectual influence does 
not affect a larger class, and, especially when 
such a magnificent portrait as the one we have 
mentioned at the beginning of this article ap- 
pears, we wish Mr. Hunt were in a position 
where more young artists could strengthen 
and ennoble their own views by contact with 
his esthetic and sincere personality, and could 
get hints from him of the realistic in the soul 
as well as in the body of art. Want of feeling 
of the importance of the former is spoiling 
the French painters, and, though American ar- 
tists recognize its existence, the more exam- 
ples they can see of its manifestations, the 
likelier they will be not to wander from a true 
standard. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 





T is asserted that no branch of literature is 
now so profitable to the author as play- 
writing, provided he once gets a successful 
play before the public. Theatres have multi- 
plied greatly all through the country within 
the last few years, while theatre-going is much 
more general than ever before in modern times. 
A successful new play, therefore, in its many 
reproductions in the different cities of the 
Union, accumulates for the fortunate author a 
handsome profit. And, further, the whole 
host of ‘‘ stars” are all eager for new dramas, 
standing ready to munificently reward whoever 
will bring them plays suitable for their purpose. 
Yet, notwithstanding these favorable condi- 
tions, notwithstanding the number of play- 
wrights continually increases, there is still no 
native drama offered us. There are transla- 
tions, adaptations, reconstructions, but nothing 
of our own. How long we are to continue bor- 
rowing a dramatic literature, instead of creating 
one, no one can say; but it would really ap- 
pear now as if the genius of the country might 
well devote itself to a form of invention in 
which the encouragement is so great. 

But, while we remain without a native 
drama, there is no little industry exhibited in 
reproducing for us the successes of the London 
and Paris stage. At the Union Square Thea- 
tre we have now a French play, from the pen 
of Octave Feuillet, under the title of “Led 
Astray.’”’ It is dramatic in situation and grace- 
ful in language, as might be expected ; it deals 
with intrigue, flirtation, and matrimonial es- 
trangements, as also might be expected, but in 


a manner as pure and delicate as a topic of the | 


kind could well be handled; it has the charm 
of pleasant characters and entertaining inci- 
dents ; and, moreover, it is put on the stage at 
the Union Square with good taste and careful 
attention to details, and acted with an excel- 
lence and a finish that leave little to be de- 
sired. The story is somewhat diffuse, lack- 
ing the concentration that must needs mark a 
truly great play, and the interest is a little too 
much divided between many characters; but 
the charming picture it gives of French society 
life quite compensates for all the faults it pos- 
sesses when compared with the ideal of an ar- 
tistically perfect drama. The story of “‘ Led 
Astray”’ is not specially new, but it is freshly 
handled ; it is of a neglected wife, who is sen- 
timental, and who permits herself to receive 
the attentions of a literary coxcomb; there is a 
duel, contrition on the part of the wife, and 
yeconciliation—all far from new material, but 
in this drama handled with no little skill, and 
set among a group of good characters, and in a 
succession of telling incidents. 








“Led Astray” exhibits not a few of the 
changes that have come over the spirit of the 
drama. One of these is a distinctly new meth- 
od of making minor situations in a play, of 
forming a succession of felicitous lesser pict- 
ures, which contribute greatly to the effect of 
the dramatic picture as awhole. In the earlier 
drama there was no other method employed 
than to set people talking to each other at the 
foot-lights; the talk was good, the characteri- 
zation admirable, the culminating passion well 
managed ; but many of the conditions were bald 
andrigid. Now the art of the dramatist is taxed 
to make up charming groupings and pleasant 
little incidents—to employ, in an artistic way, 
every device of social taste in the drawing- 
room. In the old drama the coxcomb in ‘* Led 
Astray”’ would have declaimed his love in a 
passionate appeal before the foot-lights ; in the 
new drama he leans upon a mantel - piece, 
whispering it, while the lady, kneeling upon 
the rug, warms her fingers over the blaze in 
the grate. This is a trivial incident, it will be 
said. So itis; butso are all the situations in 
French genre painting trivial, delightful as the 
French painters make this branch of art; and 
it is just these graceful touches in our modern 
comedy that give it, in French hands, so sub- 
tileacharm. This art is what Robertson un- 
derstoced so well, but it is what our native 
dramatists have no understanding of whatever. 


The cultivation of oratorio music offers to 
our amateurs the most desirable field of study, 
and there was much regret expressed among 
the lovers of art during the early part of the 
season, that this feature among musical enter- 
tainments seemed likely to be omitted. The 
announcement several weeks since that the 
Oratorio Society, newly organized under the 
leadership of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, would 
give their first soirée at the Knabe Music Hall, 
was therefore received with general satisfac- 
tion. The audience, as was to have been ex- 
pected, was a large and select gathering, and 
its members were not disappointed at an exhi- 
bition of careful and scholarly work, which 
announces good things for the future. Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, who is at the head of this 
organization, is widely known as a gentleman 
of much musical talent and thorough school- 
ing; and his experience has been such as to 
guarantee the fullest efficiency as a leader. 
The material of which the society is composed 
includes some of the best amateur talent of 
New York, and the precision, mingled with 
delicacy, with which they sang some of the 
difficult chorals set down for their programme, 
was a flattering testimony of the skill which 
could accomplish so much with only a few re- 
hearsals. 

The numbers selected for the first concert 
were happily divided between choruses and 
solos for the violin, soprano and other leading 
voices. To these may be added a single con- 
certed instrumental piece, one of Beethoven’s 
trios in five movements. When it is stated 
that Messrs. Damrosch and Bergner are respon- 
sible for the string effects, there is no need to 
give any further praise. Two violin solos by 
the conductor were also given, and so ably 
handled, that there was a general sentiment 
of appreciation and delight from a not uncriti- 
cal audience. The vocal solos were rendered 
with barely passable excellence. It is to the 
choral work, however, that we must look for 
the main interest of the concert. The selec- 
tions included some of the most admirable 
passages from Bach, Handel, Haydn, Pales- 
trina, and Mozart. The flexibility and versa- 
tile drill of the singers were best exemplified 
in the successive renderings of the Adoramus 
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Te, by Palestrina, and Mendelssohn’s beauti- 
ful “‘ Farewell to the Forest,” the first an ex- 
ceedingly solemn and beautiful chant, the sec- 
ond a capricious and poetic choral, full of rapid 
changes in time and key. Though entirely 
different in style, these were sung with equal 
sympathy and precision. Proficiency in such 
extremes of music speaks wonders for the so- 
ciety so shortly after its organization. 

New York has never had a great oratorio 
society. In Boston, with less than a quarter 
of the population, and not a whit more musi- 
eal taste and culture, there is one of the noblest 
organizations of the kind to be found in this 
country or Europe. The Handel and Haydn 
Society is one of the musical glories of Ameri- 
ca, and why Boston should monopolize such a 
glory is a mysterious problem. It is not too 
late, however, to inaugurate a reform. About 
the nucleus of the new Oratorio Society, which 
Dr. Damrosch has organized, why may the 
musical elements in New York not be crystal- 
lized? It will take time and arduous practice 
to build up a great society, but with the public 
mind once thoroughly arouséd to the need and 
practicability of such a result, the difficulties 
will be much lessened. As offering a germ 
from which great ends may be attained, the 
enterprise of Dr. Damrosch and his fellow- 
managers presents a claim entitled to awake 
some enthusiasm. It depends largely on them- 
selves whether or not they evoke it. 


Reference to amateur musical work cannot 
justly overlook the concert given at Irving 
Hall on the evening of Saturday, November 
6th. The Amateur Philharmonic Society has 
now entered on its fifth season, and the evi- 
dences of organic growth and conscientious 
labor are highly gratifying. This sprightly 
young rival of a venerable organization does 
not affect the severely classic and lofty works, 
which its older namesake interprets so admi- 
rably, but is content with the more romantic 
and lively elements in instrumental music. 
This shows the good sense of the management, 
as apart from the fatuity of expecting to com- 
pete in such a thorny and difficult field ; the 
occupation of a different province is best, alike 
for the amusement and the benefit of the pub- 
lic. The orchestra, consisting of fifty instru- 
ments under the leadership of Dr. Leopold 
Mayer, interpreted several of the lighter over- 
tures and symphonies with marked refine- 
ment and precision of style. The lights and 
shades were graduated by the conductor so 
sympathetically as to call from the audience 
something very much like enthusiasm ; and, 
indeed, the concert was much protracted on 
account of the constantly-recurring encores. Dr. 
Mayer’s violin solo stamped him as a virtuoso, 
and contributed greatly to the artistic ensemble 
of the performance ; but of the other solos the 
less said the better, for they should, without 
doubt, have been expurgated. The next con- 
cert promises some rather more ambitious at- 
tempts, and, as a feature of special interest, a 
selection from Millard’s opera of ‘‘ Deborah” 
with orchestral accompaniment by the com- 
poser. The rapid springing up of similar soci- 
eties to this, all through our country, is a very 
encouraging sign. There is now hardly a 
large city in America which does not boast of 
a hard-working and enthusiastic orchestral 
society, and some of them have a reputation 
outside of mere local pride. Chicago until 


recently has been the last in the race, but in 
the revival of the old Philharmonic Society, 
under the directorship of Hans Balatka, there 
is a brilliant prophecy. The leading city of 
the West should not rest satisfied until it pos- 
sesses an orchestra, at the worst only inferior 
to the best in New York and Boston. 





The opening performance of the second 
Salvini dramatic season in this city was that 
of Voltaire’s “‘ Zaire,” a cold and moonlit re- 
flection of Othello. A drama of the French 
classical school, rigid in its outlines, and in- 
flexibly true to the formal canons, that tyran- 
nized over the stage till Lessing gave them a 
death-wound, hardly affords the field for such 
intensely powerful melodramatic acting as Sal- 
vini gave us in the English prototype. But 
there were still constant exhibitions of the 
strong magnetism, the combination of vigor 
and grace, and the effective pantomime of pas- 
sion, which made the Italian’s acting popular 
in so many respects. The jealousy of Oros- 
manes differs from that of Othello in that it is 
under a more powerful control by the force of 
the royal pride and dignity of the possessor. 
The essential difference of the two character- 
izations is based on this distinction, though 
there are still gleams of the tiger-like ferocity 
which disfigures Salvini’s conception of the 
passion. In many minor respects the art of 
the tragedian introduced minor variations, but, 
to those who had seen his “‘ Othello,’”’ there 
were constantly-recurring reminiscences of 
that lurid picture. Salvini seems to feel in 
this play the want of scope; and to this we 
may attribute the introduction of a piece of 
inconsequent but effective clap-trap in the last 
act. After the jealous sultan stabs Zaire and 
retires from the couch, on which she falls, in 
a commingled agony of rage, grief, and savage 
joy, he sees the waving of his own white 
mantle, and mistakes it for the spirit of the 
slain. The exhibition of fear and remorse is 
superb in its realism, but entirely foreign to 
the meaning and truth of the dramatic motive. 
Such a trick is pure sensationalism. It seemed 
to be, indeed, an involuntary protest against 
the narrow limits of the play, a spilling-over 
of the contents from the goblet. ‘‘ Zaire’? was 
followed by “‘ Samson,” in which Salvini’s 
genius has admirable opportunity for its dis- 
play. The largeness and breadth of concep- 
tion are accompanied by scenes of dramatic 
expression that reach the utmost height of ter- 
rible passion. The scene where Samson dis- 
covers that his locks have been shorn by De- 
lilah was electrical, and the maledictions upon 
the treacherous woman that follow were simply 
tremendous. In this character of huge expres- 
sion Salvini seems to us at his best. 


VPiterary Hotes, 


WE. are ready to give a hearty welcome to 
Mr. James Miller’s republication of 
Dr. Griswold’s *‘ Female Poets of America ;”’ 
for the book, with its preservation of so much 
that would otherwise be forgotten, with its 
quaint, flowerily - courteous, eulogistic bio- 
graphical notices, and its many studies in the 
now neglected paths of our literary history, is 
a much too valuable volume to be suffered to 
go out of print and be lost to the generation of 
to-day. Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has un- 
dertaken to add to the original collection some 
selections from the works of contemporaries ; 
and, in general, this has been well done. We 
could have wished for a few changes, perhaps; 
but only a few worthy names have been omit- 
ted, while at those which meet the eye in the 
newer portion of the book few will cavil. We 
will mention only one of the two or three whom 
we believe deserving of places which they have 
not received; and this one chiefly because we 
had been particularly reminded of the omission 
by looking in the book for a poem by a special 
author, and by our disappointment at not find- 
ing it. To us, as to most Eastern readers, Miss 

















Ina Coolbrith, the California writer, and the 
most frequent poetical contributor to the Over- 
land Monthly, is known only through the pages 
of that periodical; but we have learned there 
to look upon her poems as among the very best 
that come from a woman’s hand in these days, 
and had hoped to see her name in Mr. Stod 
dard’s collection. As far as fair representation 
of the work of recent authors is concerned, Mr. 
Stoddard also seems to have done well, though 
we think he should have given us, under Miss 
Lucy Larcom’s same, her “Hannah at the 
Window,” the very best of her poems. 


**The Burgomaster’s Family,’ which forms 
the fifth volume in Messrs. Scribner & Co.,’s 
**Library of Choice Fiction,” seems to us a 
novel worthy of more than merely transient 
notice. It is a story translated from the Dutch 
by Sir John Shaw Lefevre, and its scene is laid 
in what, to the novel-reader at least, is a most 
unfamiliar sphere—the life of families of the 
higher class in the larger towns of Holland; 
not among the people of the court or the rou- 
tine existence of the nobility—these are every- 
where the same—but among the really charac- 
teristic people that make up the educated mid- 
dle classes. Written by a Dutch lady, Mme. 
van Walrée, who first published it under the 
modest shelter of the nom de plume “ Christine 
Muller,” it emanates from the very circles it 
professes to describe; and it is, in the best 
sense, a portraiture of the society it brings be- 
fore us. Yet it is not to be considered so ex- 
clusively from this point of view as to prevent 
our pointing out its excellence as a romance, 
independent of local color or descriptive merit, 
As a novel it is as admirable as it is as a pict- 
ure ; and we have read it with an interest that 
we have not found in the majority of recent 
translated works of fiction. Freé from all taint 
of the sensational, it is also far from the ex- 
treme maziness of psychological plot that has 
marked late German novels; and throughout 
it is healthy, simple, and written with the 
truest kind of art. 


Strauss’s “‘ The Old Faith and the New”? is 
not a book of which the contents and the ten- 
dencies can be adequately examined in such a 
paragraph as we can write here concerning it; 
and we prefer to confine ourselves to a mere 
notice of its republication in this country, and 
of several circumstances which give us, in 
reading it, decided advantages over the Eng- 
lish public. Chief among these is the supe- 
riority of the revised translation which Mr. 
Henry Holt, the American publisher, has had 
prepared here, over the somewhat crude and 
unidiomatic text first given to English readers. 
And scarcely less valuable than the revision of 
the general text, is the noticeably excellent 
translation of the author’s preface to the new 
edition—a translation prepared by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a valued member of the staff of Tux 
Porutar Sorence Montuty. It would have 
been difficult to have secured in any way a 
more vigorous and just rendering of the au- 
thor’s thoughts into another language than is 
here given us. In all respects, we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon having, in this 
volume, a fair and intelligible edition of a 
book which, in its first English presentation, 
was so disfigured by faults of style in the trans- 
lator’s language as hardly to convey its author’s 
argument with any part of its original force. 


“Threading my Way” is the title which, 
on the publication of his work in book-form, 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen has given to his auto- 
biography, whereof instalments have already 
become known to the public through the col- 
umns of the Atlantic Monthly. The book is 
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among the most interesting of recent coutribu- 
tions to this kind of literature, not only because 
of its well-chosen passages of personal history, 
but especially because of its many useful addi- 
tions to our knowledge of people of whom we 
can never know too much. Mr. Owen’s mem- 
ory reaches back into times that seem to the 
present or at least the younger generation al- 
most legendary —into the days when there 
lived and worked many men and women whose 
names are constantly before us still, but whose 
personality is dim and indistinct to us. These 
Mr. Owen’s recollections call up again for our 
acquaintance ; many of them he knew, and of 
many he heard from those about him. He has 
decidedly that art, or rather that natural power, 
of narration which is so necessary to the writer 
of an autobiography. With pleasant chatti- 
ness, but without garrulity, he tells us what 
he has to tell. In all respects, his book is 
valuable and interesting. (Carleton, pub- 
lisher. ) 


Jules Verne’s story,‘ From the Earth to 
the Moon,” which is the last that translation 
has placed within the reach of American read- 
ers, is very much better than “‘ The Fur Coun- 
try,’ which we recently noticed as a decided 
falling off from his other works; and it almost 
attains to the entertaining audacity of his best 
books—-** Twenty Thousand Leages under the 
Sea,” and “ The Tour of the World in Eighty 
Days.”’ Unfortunately, as it seems to us, there 
is very much more of it than of these ; and the 
secret of all this class of writing is, not to over- 
do it. Neverthelss, the book will, and should, 
meet with an enthusiastic reception from boys 
of all ages ; and, before Christmas has passed, 
the energetic Barbicane, and the other auda- 
cious members of the gun-club, will have 
hosts of admirers; and not a few scien- 
tifle fucts will have been unconsciously learned 
by young readers. 


“The Rose of Disentis,” a novel, trans- 
lated from the German of Heinrich Zschokke, 
has its scene laid in a country the past of 
which is too little known—the old Graubanden 
district of Switzerland, and in a time which 
we have often wondered not to see used by 
writers of romance—the period of the estab- 
lishment of the Helvetian and those other out- 
lying republics, which were the results, through 
a kind of military propaganda, of the French 
Revolution of 1789.—That Zschokke has used 
his abundant materials in such a way as to pro- 
duce a really remarkable novel, we cannot ad- 
mit; but some praise is certainly due to him 
for opening to novel-readers the almost entire- 
ly neglected history of one of the most inter- 
esting of all historic places and periods. 


Messrs, Osgood & Co. have published a 
new edition of ‘* Longfellow’s Poems,” includ- 
ing, in one volume, all his works, excepting 
the “ Golden Legend,” the ‘‘ New- England 
Tragedies,” and the “ Christus.” The volume 
is neatly bound, and printed as clearly and 
well as is possible, considering the amount of 
matter it puts into so small a space. 





Scientific Hotes. 


ag the least among the important duties 
+ imposed upon the International Metric 
Commission, which met in Paris, October, 
1878, was the securing of some suitable metal 
or alloy, from which the new standard metre 
should be made; not only should this sub- 
stance be ove not readily oxidized, but it must 
not be too sensitive to changes of temperature. 








In a word, it should be a hard and passive com- 
pound, one that when marked will retain the 
indentations made, and which neither moist- 
ure will affect nor temperature alter. As this 
commission was international in character, and 
the results attained of general interest, the 
following description of the casting of the 
standard metre, as condensed from a recent 
account in Les Mondes, is given by the Engineers’ 
and Miners’ Journal: ‘‘ The first experiment 
took place in the laboratory of M. H. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, who, with the assistance of M. 
Debray, has succeeded in obtaining the iridio- 
platinum alloy perfectly pure. The operation 
of casting this first international metre was 
considered of so much importance, that the 
President of the Republic and some of his 
ministers, and other eminent Frenchmen, 
‘assisted’ at it. Nine kilogrammes of plati- 
num, with one kilogramme of iridium, were 
melted under the action of the oxyhydrogen 
flame from a blow-pipe in three-quarters of an 
hour. The ingot was then cast, perfectly lim- 
pid, in a mould formed, like the furnace itself, 
of a block of carbonate of lime, whose interior 
walls alone were burned under the influence 
of the excessive temperature which was de- 
veloped; consequently with this substance 
there is no risk of breakage. The metal was 
allowed to cool in the mould, and preserved 
its bright surface; in this condition it will be 
submitted to all the pr y to 
give it the definitive form which it ought to 
possess. The operation was considered, by all 
who witnessed it, as perfectly successful.” 





In the recent trial of steam canal-boats, by 
competitors for the government reward of one 
hundred thousand dollars, the Baxter seems to 
have taken the lead. This boat is flat-bot- 
tomed, and, when loaded with two hundred 
tons of cargo, draws five feet, eight and one- 
half inches. There are two three - bladed 
screws, four and one-half feet in diameter, and 
having a pitch of four feet. These screws are 
driven by a pair of twenty-five-horse-power 
Baxter engines. During the trial-trip, which 
occupied eighteen hours and three minutes, 
only eight hundred and thirty pounds of hard 
coal were consumed. The fact that this amount 
of coal was less than one-fifth that consumed 
by the best of the four rival boats led to a 
dispute as to the truth of the record. In order 
to reach a final settlement of this very impor- 
tant question, a second trip was ordered, cer- 
tain officials accompanying the Baxter for the 
purpose of checking the weighing of the coal. 
The result was satisfactory, and the inventor 
of this compact and ingenious motor stands a 
fair chance of being declared the winner of the 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar prize. Should 
the decision be reserved, we learn that it is 
proposed to make such alteration in the model 
of the Baxter as shall meet all the conditions 
imposed by the Legislature. 


Among the numerous protests made by 
manufacturers and trade-unions against the 
introduction of new materials or machines, 
that of the German-silver manufacturers of 
Germany deserves a special notice. These 
artisans have presented a petition to the 
Reichstag against the introduction of a nickel 
coinage into the German Empire. This metal 
is a component part of the alloy known as 
German silver; and, as the supply of the ore 
is limited, the price of the metal has alroady 
risen from one and one-half to four thalers, 
while in England the price has risen from four 
to sixteen shillings, a pound. Though serious 
objections might be urged against this attempt 
to make personal considerations weigh against 





an important reform, yet there are certain 
points in it deserving of attention. German 
| silver is a material largely used by the middle 
classes in the fabrication of household utensils, 
and an increase in the price of these might be 
| a cause of serious embarrassment. Although 
| there is no record made of the fact in this peti- 
tion, yet it is well to direct attention to a re- 
cent new and valuable industry which would 
also be seriously affected by a great.advance in 
the price of nickel. We refer to its use in the 
plating of iron for the more delicate parts of 
machinery, etc. This nickel plating is, if we 
mistake not, an important American industry. 








It was recently announced in the JouRNAL 
that a Frenchman had devised, or rather dis- 
covered, a method by which silk could be 
colored in the cocoon. It was proposed to 
effect this important result by simply varying 
the food of the worm. Additional information 
on this subject is presented in the monthly 
bulletin of the Paris Acclimation Society. M. 
Marés there states that, in Algeria, experiments 
have shown that silk-worms, fed on cherry- 
leaves, produce a cocoon the fibres of which 
are of a bright-chrome yellow: a darker shade 
of the same color is the result of a pear-leaf 
diet ; while those fed on apple-leaves produce 
a nearly white silk, but coarser than that ob- 
tained from worms whose fcod is the mulberry- 
leaf. Should these suggestions result in a 
general adoption of this natural mode of dye- 
ing, our readers may soon be forced to change 
their system of nomenclature—so far, at least, 
as the name is identified with the color. A 
cherry silk will be no longer red, but yellow ; 
while apple-leaf texture will be avoided, save 
in times of financial embarrassment. 


An esteemed correspondent, M. Howland, 
of Hammonton, New Jersey, communicates 
the following interesting information on the 
adaptation of certain animal fibres to the 
manufacture of fabrics: ‘‘ Among the variety 
of vegetable and animal fibres that have been 
spun and woven, one of the most singular is 
the dyssus. The word in the original means cot- 
ton, or the cloth made of cotton; but techni- 
cally it designates the cable of many threads, 
by which the pinna and certain other bivalves 
attach themselves to the rocks in the sea, and 
also keep in place about their shells a barri- 
cade of bits of rock, coral, and other substances, 
as a protection against enemies. The byssus 
of the pinna is made up of long, silky, yellow 
fibres, and it is counted the best for manufact- 
uring purposes. Cloths of a rich brown hue 
‘and an admirable texture have been made of 
it, and also gloves and stockings, by the peo- 
ple of Taranto in Italy. Some years ago a 
beautiful pair of mittens, made of this.sub- 
stance, was presented to the Society of Aceli- 
matization in Paris.” 


Messrs. Clark & Son, having just com- 
pleted the great telescope for the Washington 
Observatory, are to be called upon to under- 
take a still grander work. The instrument for 
the observatory recently endowed by Mr. Lick, 
of San Francisco, will, it is contemplated, be 
of greater size and increased power, We doubt 
not these eminent opticians will enter upon 
their new work with especial zeal, sincé the 
site of the proposed observatory is the most 
favorable that could be chosen. . Being ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, in the 
clear atmosphere of the Sierra Nevada, the 
observers will have less to contend with in the 
way of unfavorable atmospheric conditions, 
and the long months of cloudless skies will 
afford continued opportunities for observation 





and discovery. 
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,» The announcement is made, in the Revue 
Ffrticole, that M. Planchan, Professor of Bot- 
any at Montpeilier, is about to visit America, 
with a view to investigate into the causes and 
general nature of the new vine-disease, the 
Pemphigus vitifolia. M. Planchan is charged 
with this work by the French Government; 
and the results of his labors will be of equal 
value to the vine-growers of both continents. 


Among the many recent adaptations of the 
electric current to practical ends, is that hav- 
ing for its purpose the giving warning in case 
of a leak in the ship’s hull. The wires from 
a battery are so located that the entrance of 
water into the hold establishes the current 
which in turn sounds the warning signal. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK ME- 
NAGERIE, FOR THE WEEK ENDING DE- 
CEMBER 6, 1873. 


1 South-American Hawk (Falco femoralis). Habi- 
tat, Chili. Presented by Mr. Edward F. Hof- 
mann. 

These hawks are used in Chili for hunting 
partridges, and are easily domesticated. They 
are caught by means of a net, and, after two 
or three cod Ay follow their masters, and hunt 
the partridges when sprung by the dogs. 

1 Turkey-Bazzard (Cathartes aura). Habitat, 
Southern United States. Presented by Mr. 
Cyrus J. Van Gorder. 

2 Young Indian Elephants (Hlephas Indicus). 

1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacus sinicus). 

1 Macaque-Monkey (Macacus cynomolgus). Placed 


on exhibition. 
W. A. Conxum, Director. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





N his inaugural address as Lord-Rector of 
Glasgow University, Mr. Disraeli said, 
among other eloquent things: “It is singular 
that there is no lack of those who will explain 
the past, and certainly no want of those who 
will predict the future. When the present is 
eoncerned—the present that we see and feel— 
our opinions about it are in general bewildered 
and mistaken. And yet, without this acquaint- 
ance with the spirit of the age in which we 
live, whatever our culture, and whatever our 
opportunities, it is —— that our lives may 
prove a blunder. Itis not true that the only 
teal happiness is physical happiness. It is 
hot true that physical happiness is the high- 
est happiness. It is not true that physical 
piness is a principle on which you can 
build up a flourishing and enduring common- 
wealth. A civilized community must rest on 
a large realized capital of thought and senti- 
ment. There must be a reserved fund of pub- 
lic moraiity to draw upon in the exigencies of 
national life. Society has a soul as well asa 
body. The traditions of a nation are part of 
its existence. Its valor and its discipline, its 
religious faith, its venerable laws, its science 
and erudition, its poetry, its art, its eloquence 
and its scholarship, are as much portions o 
its existence as its ———, its commerce, 
and its engineering skill.” 


The 7ribune, commenting on Tweed’s an- 
swer to the prison official that he was by occu- 
ion “‘ a statesman,” says: “It may be that 
New-Zealander who, in some distant age, 
shall sit on a broken pier of the Brooklyn 
» contemplating the unfinished court- 
house, and admiring the simple and beautiful 
Operation of Mr. Richardson’s process of spe- 
cle resumption, will have his attention drawn 
to the ruins of the Blackwell’s Island Peniten- 
as the prison in which government of- 

ers were punished. In proof whereof, the 
blurred and faded pages of the records, with 
the name of the convict, ‘ William M. Tweed, 
Statesman,’ may be adduced. And if the in- 
quisitive New-Zealander shall pursue his re- 
es into the history of Tweed’s time and 
country, the quality of its statesmanship, the 
character of its prominent and successful men, 
great enterprises carried on, and the means 

by which they were ferwarded, the methods 








of legislation, and the obj aimed at, the 
relations of the holders of public trusts to the 
public who trusted them, the atmosphere of 
government, and the tone of those who ad- 
ministered it, it is pretty certain that Mr. 
Tweed’s sarcasm, if so-it was intended, will 
have lost its force. For the wonder will be 


} not that one ‘ statesman’ wore the uniform and 


answered to the roll-call of the peneentieys 
but that the prison was not full of them.” 


In a striking article in the last » 
Junius Henri Browne discusses stage Othellos, 
and especially Salvini’s rendition of the char- 
acter. He thinks Salvini’s conception radi- 
cally wrong. ‘“ He <p after the second 
act, to have no thought of Desdemona except 
as she had enraged her lord. His counting her 
as Cassio’s mistress debars her from all con- 
sideration as Ot. ’s wife. The tragedy—so 
beautiful, so tender, so sublime, the rarest 
and finest, as it is the saddest, human hand 
has ever penned—loses in Salvini’s hands its 
internal grace, its precious sweetness, its spirit- 
ual aa He makes it little less than a vul- 

ar murder, such as is done in the Fourth or 
Sixth Wards, where a common ruffian, be- 
lieving his wife unfaithful, cuts her throat, 
curses her corpse, and is carried drunk an 

raving to the station-house.” Of Fechter he 
says: ‘*Fechter’s Moor is a gentleman of the 
Boulevards and the Champs Elysées, forcibly 
erratic sometimes, and in his jealous and re- 
vengeful moods denoting intimacy with ab- 
sinthe.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that, “‘ among 
the less preposterous fancies which have long 
beset the American mind in the matter of nat- 
ural history, a rather marked one has been the 
notion that material changes have very recent- 
ly taken place, and are taking place, in the cli- 
mate of the regions occupied by their vast re- 
public. They have scarcely begun to scratch 
the surface of a small corner of the soil for a 
couple of hundred years, and already the idea 
has begun to be popular among them that, 
whether from the result of man’s operations, 
or from some unexplored physical causes, the 
elements themselves are participating in the 
great revolutions which they have themselves 
accomplished in the political and social world ; 
that summer and winter are more or less in- 
tense in their temperature (for both theories 
have partisans), the heavens less prodigal of 
moisture, the seasons more irregular.”” The 
Gazette adds that a report of the Central-Park 
Observatory proves that, since 1819 at least, 
there has been no change whatever. 


The Saturday Review bestows the following 
handsome notice upon one of the popular nov- 
elists of the day: “The years come round 
with their appointed regularity, and we know 

retty well what we have to expect. Flowers 
in sprig, weeds in autumn; a transcript of 
real life told in choice English by George Eliot, 
a novel of impossibilities hammered out in du- 
bious syntax by Mrs. Henry Wood; larks in 
the sky, frogs in the pond—we know them all, 
and accept all with thankfulness or resigna- 
tion, according to their respective deserts. 
As for Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels, the wisest 
thing that we can do now is to receive them 
with resignation. We have done our best to 
induce her to reconsider her ways and give 
the world good work instead of bad; but it is 
in vain. Mrs. Wood is an institution which 
changeth not; and mean ideas, vulgar diction, 
wooden characters, and absurd sensationalism, 
come in regularly as part of the produce of the 
year. 


“We doubt,” says the Christian Unwn, 
“if any other career within the last two cen- 
turies is so picturesque as Disraeli’s. It is the 
very romance of literary and political adven- 
ture; and its manifold success outwits fiction 
by the greater strangeness of its truth. Dis- 
raeli has shown marvelous genius as a political 
debater and a partisan manager; but who is 
sure that he has any convictions? Remember- 
ing the superb triumphs of his lifetime, gained 
in the championship of the waning cause of 
Toryism, one cannot help wondering what such 
a man’s triumphs would have been had he pos- 
sessed the heart and the moral greatness to 
have given his genius to the service of liberal- 
ism. We may form some notion of his power 
by thinking of his victory on behalf of the one 
form of liberalism, of which his race and the 








necessity of his own career compelled his im- 
passioned advocacy—we mean the liberalism 
of Christian justice toward the Jew.” 


Dr. Chambers says, in his ‘*Scrap-Book:” 
‘* Fielding makes one of his characters remark 
that bad people will always be most backward 
to assert that human nature is necessarily and 
universally evil. ‘Knaves,’ it is remarked, 
‘will no more endeavor to persuade us of the 
baseness of mankind, than a highwayman will 
inform that there are thieves on the road,’ 
do not suppose that knaves think much about 
the matter, but it always may be observed that 
one often hears exceedingly bad accounts of 
human nature, but from persons whose lives 
are all but purity itself—from amiable enthusi- 
asts, from gentle, inoffensive women, and 80 
forth. The truth is, the world is not so bad as 
it is called. People heedlessly reason from a 
few conspicuous cases of evil conduct. The 
do not think of the vast amount of good whic 
is modestly spread around them.”’ 


The London speaking of the na- 
tive allies of the Koglisk im the Ashantes. ex- 
pedition, says: ‘‘ Only the women, it appears, 
are of real use; but they, habituated to obe- 
dience and to toil, make capital carriers, crowd- 
ing to enlist ; and each though carrying a box 
of ammunition on her head and a baby. on her 
hip, keeping well up with the line of mareb, 
They also claim the right of wilpene the men 
who ought to have gone to battle but did not, 
and their conduct altogether suggests that the 
Kings of Dahomey were right in forming a 
body-guard of women. We hope they will be 
formed into a regular coolie corps, and would 
suggest that any ladies in England, desirous to 
show how thoroughly inferior men are, should 
be appointed officers. Their success would be 
an irresistible argument for the suffrage.”’ 


In his new work, ‘‘ The Old Faith and the 
New,”’ Strauss maintains that ‘‘ the life of the 
earth is, at the present period, quite as certain- 
ly waning in one respegf, as it is waxing in an- 
other. The brooding warmth, the luxurious 
fruitfulness, the vast creative power, have de- 
creased ; while the delicacy, the elaboration, 
the spiritualization, have increased. It is prob- 
able that a time will come in the distant fu- 
ture when the earth will grow yet colder, drier, 
and more sterile, than it is at present ; we may 
feel inclined to conceive of the men of that 

eriod as debased, decrepit, Samoyed-like ; 

ut it is quite as conceivable, at least, that the 
more unfavorable conditions of existence will 
open out new mental resources, sharpen their 
inventive faculties, and strengthen their mas- 
tery of themselves and Nature.”’ 


Mrs. Eliza Young, nineteenth wife of the 
much-married Brigham, whose application for 
a divorce is scandalizing Salt-Lake City, has 
prepared a lecture, in which she reveals many 
things concerning the prophet’s private life. 
Of his habits, she says that “he rises with 
Amelia at ten o’clock, when his barber calls 
and makes him as good a looking man as 
possible, immediately after which breakfast is 
served by one of the older wives, they eating 
alone. At dinner the te eee Amelia, Eliza 
Snow, the poetess, and the house-keeper of the 
Beehive, have a table by themselves at one 
end of the room, with all the delicacies of the 
season, while the rest of the wives, with their 
families, six of which reside in this house, dine 
at another table on the plainest of fare.” 


Mr. Anthony Trollope was called upon re- 
cently to present prizes to the successful stu- 
dents at the Liverpool Institute. In the course 
of his speech he said that, in asking him to 
preside, the directors of the Institute recog- 
nized the value of literary amusement as well 
as literary work, and they were willing that 
they should be told by him what might be, 
whut should be, the results of such works as 
those to the production of which he had de- 
voted himself. It was impossible, he consid- 
ered, to exaggerate the effects on the mind of 
the rising generation of works of imagination. 
They were the sermons of the present day, or, 
at any rate, the sermons which were listened 
to with the most rapt attention. 


The Nation’s London correspondent asks: 
“Did you ever hear the story of Mill calling 
upon Carlyle to tell him that the MS. of the 
first volume of the ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution’ had been used to light the fires by a 
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servant in Mrs. Taylor’s house? Mrs. Carlyle 
eame down into the historian’s “oe and 
found him attempting to console the philoso- 
pher, who, with his face covered by his hands, 
was sobbing like a child. Mrs. Carlyle, not 
knowing the cause of this terrible grief, ran 
out to the gate, where Mrs. Taylor was sitting 
in her carriage, and said to her, ‘I do hope, 
my dear, you have not left your husband?’”’ 


A London exchange tells of a good joke 
which was played, the other day, on an enthu- 
f ° archwologists who were explor- 

Banbu 


siastic ban 
ing the quaint old town of ry in search 
of antique lore. The following was sent to the 
secretary as an inscription copied from the 
corner-stone of an old structure lately pulled 
down: 
“SEOGEH GREVE EREH WOISUME VAHL 

LAH SEHS SE OTREH NOS LLEBDNAS 

REGNI FREH NOS GNIRES ROHYER 

GANOED IRYD ALE NIFAE ESOTS SORCY 

RUB NABOT ES ROHK OO CAED IR.” 


After the learned heads of the savants had been 
puzzled for a while, one of their number hit 
upon the expedient of reading the learned in- 
scription backward, when it was found to be 
an ingenious transposition of a well-known 
nursery rhyme—* Hide a cock-horse,”’ etc. 


A Cuban correspondent of the 7ribune has 
dined at the same table with General Burriel, 
and thus describes that redoubtable officer: 
“ He is a man of medium size, and not appar- 
ently over thirty-five years old. His face is 
rather that usually met in a staff-officer than 
that of a great warrior. He is not a homely 
man, and in no way a striking one to look at. 
One might attribute firmness to him, and per- 
haps promptness of action; but I really cannot 
see any marked indication of cruelty in his 
face. Neither does it express any thing cheer- 
ful or companionable. I have not yet seen him 
laugh. He talks very little.” 


A correspondent writes to the Spectator: 
* Did you ever see Cowper’s epitaph on Lord 
Holland ? 
* Whoever this casket unlocks, 
Of its tenant may truthfully say: 
He doubled with Reynard the Fox, 
And gabbled with Gaffer the Gray.’ 


Or his lines to Lady Holland in allusion to 
Moore’s verses !— 
* Lady | accept the gift a hero wore, 
Treat, as deserves, this philanthropic stuff, 
Nor let some verses written by a bore, 
Prevent your ladyship from taking snuff.’ " 


The Christian Union says: ‘‘ It does one’s 
heart good, sometimes, to observe the elastici- 
ty with which afflicted persons do occasionally 
rally in the midst of their sorrows, and finally 
rise superior even to grief itself. The most 
recent case of this kind of feminine fortitude 
and recuperative cheerfulness comes to us from 
Colorado, and includes the widows of the late 
lamented Captain Jack. Even they, we are 
told, have shaken off their mourning, and now 
stand forth each arrayed in sixteen yards of 
red and orange flannel, and in number nine 
eavalry-boots.” 


The pope has wwe! sanctioned the found- 
ing of a Roman Catholic university in Eng- 
land, and Monsignor Capel has been nominated 
for principal. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,”’ says 
the London correspondent of the Jation, 
“that this university is designed to play a 
great part in that reconversion of England 
which is being prayed for continually at a 
thousand altars, and will probably be prayed 
for until the arrival of Macaulay’s New-2ea- 
lander on London Bridge.” 

A correspondent of the Tribune, writing 
from Paris about Sardou’s ‘* Uncle Sam,” says: 
“That M. Sardou has injured Americans in 
the estimation of Frenchmen generally, I think 
may be admitted, but he has probably injured 
himself still move, and, should he write one 
more such play, his er will be gone, or 
damaged to the extent of inducing managers to 
— before accepting any more of his 
work, 


The 7imes urges Tweed to make use of its 
columns for publishing the record of his career 
of crime. It says: ‘* We verily believe that, if 
Tweed told us all he knew, he could reveal a 
picture of corruption, lying, cheating, and prof- 
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ligacy so frightful that the whole country 
would stand aghast at it. Some of the very 
men who now call him a thief would infallibly 
find themselves by his side in jail.” 


“There is one deficiency in our day,” says 
the Saturday iew, ‘one remarkable want, 
to which we do not find the public painfully 
alive, but from which it will surely suffer some 
time. We mean the want of preéminent men 
—men universally acknowledged as such. at 
whom all the world would be glad to have a 
stare, so as to be able to say, fifty years hence, 
‘I saw him.’ ” 


Watch-making is a work for which it would 
be supposed woman is peculiarly adapted ; yet 
a report made at an exhibition of watch-work, 
held in London recently, says that, after re- 
peated trials, women are found “‘ not to pos- 
sess the combination of steadiness and delicacy 
of hand requisite for giving the necessary fin- 
ish to objects of extreme minuteness.”’ 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler declares that 
“no book deserves to be called a book which 
is without an index; and, if we were autocrat, 
we would have all such books burned by the 
common hangman after he had first discharged 
the more immediate duties of his profession 
upon the persons responsible for such a high 
crime and misdemeanor.” 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ECEMBER 4.—Two shocks of earthquake 
at St. Thomas, West Indies. 
Severe gales in the West. 


Decemprr 5.—A large factory at Halifax, 
England, destroyed by fire; three persons 
killed by the falling walls. 

News of the Gocovery of an organized 
scheme for a filibustering expedition into 
Mexico ; arrest of the ringleaders. 

Vernon Harcourt reélected to the English 
Parliament from Oxford. 


Decemser 6.—M. Bartholdi, late first sec- 
retary of the French legation at Bt. Petersburg, 
has been appointed French minister at Wash- 
ington. 

Conclusion of the Bazaine trial. M. La- 
chaud commences the address for the defense. 

During a gale on Lake Huron, the pro eller 
City of Detroit foundered, and it is feared 
that some ten or twelve of her crew are lost. 

Intelligence of another battle with the 
Ashantees, in which the British troops were 
defeated. 


Decemsrr 7.—Death of William Edmund 
om Bishop of Wisconsin, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. ; 

he machine-shop connected with the ex- 
tensive Bessemer Steel-W orks at Baldwin, Pa., 
burned to the ground. 

Fatal steam-boiler explosion at Albany, 
N. Y.; four lives lost. 

General Burriel returns to Santiago de Cuba 
to resume command of the department. 

Death, at Washington, of John C. Under- 
wood, United States District Judge for the 
District of Virginia. 

Death of Seth Adams, known by his con- 
nection with the Adams printing-press, of 
which he was the inventor. 


Decemser 8.—An imperial ukase has been 
issued, requiring that six men out of every 
thousand inhabitants of Russia shall be drafted 
into the army. 

The extradition treaty between Mexico and 
Guatemala has been signed. 

Sir William Grey appointed Governor of 
Bengal. 


Decemssr 9.—Election of Mr. Arthur Mills, 
conservative, to the British Parliament, from 
Exeter. 

Meeting of the National Convention of Col- 
ored Citizens, at Washington. 

Nomination of Senator Carpenter for Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, pro tem. 

The New-York Cheap Transportation So- 
ciety meet, and recommend the government to 
build a national railroad between the East and 
the West, to be operated in the interests of the 
whole people. 


DecemBer 10.—General Bazaine found guil- 
ty of the charges of the capitulation of Metz, 
and of the army in the open field, without do- 
| ing all prescribed by honor and duty to avoid 
| the surrender ; condemned to death, and to be 
degraded from his rank previous to execution, 
The court unanimously signs an appeal to Pres- 
ident MacMahon for mercy. 

Collision on the Birmingham Railway, Eng- 
land ; thirty persons reported injured. 

Siege of Cartagena continues; fire concen- 
trated on the forts, and bombardment of the 
town suspended. 


December 11.—The Captain-General of 
Cuba issues a proclamation, advising compli- 
ance with the terms of the treaty in regard to 
the Virginius. 

The Carlists claim another victory. L 
Dominique accepts the command of the gov- 
ernment forces before Cartagena. 

An intense fog has lasted for several dayg 
in London, interrupting all business, and caus- 
ing many accidents and several deaths by col- 
lisions. No vessels can reach the city. 








Hotices, 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTEN- 
tion to the advertisement of Albro & Bros., dealers in 
Teas, Coffees, Wines, etc., on our last page. Their 
goods will be found first class, and at more reasonable 
prices than can be found elsewhere in first-class houses, 





NOW IS THE SEASON OF AC. 
CIDENTS, by sea and by land, and now is the season 
for men not already insured in the “‘ Travelers, of Hart- 
ford,” to secure a policy of insurance against accidents, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the Journal from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. a5th)—ten numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and will 
hold good only to January 15, 1874. 

SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FOUR. 
NAL, whose subscriptions terminate with the end of 
the present year, are requested to renew their substrip- 
tions before the expiration of the time, in order that 
there may be no interruption in the mailing of their 
numbers. (See Prospectus on cover for 1874.) 








APPLETONS’ FOURNAL is a Maga- 
zine of weekly issue, devoted to popular literature, 
science, art, education, and social development. Its 
characteristic feature is comprehensiveness ; the pur- 
pose being to furnish a periodical which will give, in 

ddition to an abund of entertaining popular litera- 
ture, contributed by writers of acknowledged standing, 
a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the ad- 
vance of the arts, and the doings in all the higher 
branches of intellectual effort. (See Prospectus.) 





THE FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS OF 
APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL, forming one year's 
issue, contain one-third more literary material than the 
twelve corresponding issues of the largest of the month- 
lies, and, of course, a much larger proportion in excess 
of the smaller ones. (See Prospectus.) 


“QO MAMMA, WHAT SHALL I 
do?” says ten-year old Annie, with a plaintive voice. 

“Mamma, ‘muse me,” adds curly-headed Harry, 
and the patient, loving mother looks with wistful eye 
for something to satisfy her bright, restless children. 

If she had now “ Avilude, or Game of Birds,” it 
would be just the thing. Sent post-paid, for seventy- 
five cents, by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 














